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THE Edwardian wall of Berwick-on-Tweed 
is threatened with demolition at the hands 
of those who ought to be its guardians—the 
Corporation of the town. An official from 
the Office of Works, who was sent to view 
the spot and report, when he saw the be- 
grimed, neglected appearance of the two 
fragments of the Edwardian wall near the 
Bell Tower, with a stagnant pool in the 
fosse bestrewed with broken pitchers and 
rubbish, made the entry in his notebook : 
“Elizabethan walls under the superin- 
tendence of the War Department in excel- 
lent condition. Edwardian masonry under 
the care of the town utterly neglected.” 
The excuse for the proposed destruction is 
pitiful: the site is simply to be utilized for 
the erection of modern dwelling-houses, and 
thus enhanced in value for the benefit of the 
Freemen of the town! The Society of Anti- 
quaries, the National Trust, the Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, and 
other bodies, have passed resolutions de- 
nouncing the proposal. So strong and so 
general has been the feeling shown against 
this municipal barbarism that we trust the 
Town Council of Berwick may give the 
“ matter further consideration, and stay its 
destroying hand. 








Ancther relic of a bygone time is threatened 
with destruction. The Croydon County 
Council has decided, it is stated, to demolish 
the Elizabethan building known as the 
Hospital of the Holy Trinity, otherwise the 
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Whitgift Hospital, Croydon. It was built in 
1596, and endowed by the famous Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, who ordered that it should 
exist for ever as a corporation of forty poor’ 
persons. It was disincorporated twenty 
years ago, and during the last six years has 
been seriously threatened on more than one 
occasion. The Council has now decided to 
widen what is known as North End, Croy- 
don, at a cost of over a quarter of a million, 

and in the scheme has been included the 
demolition. of the Whitgift Hospital We 
earnestly hope that some way may be found 
to save this fine and interesting old building. 

At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 

on June 2, Lord Avebury presiding, the 

following resolution was unanimously 

adopted: “ The Society of Antiquaries hears 

with great regret that the Croydon County 

Borough Council proposes to promote a 

Bill in Parliament to destroy the Whitgift 

Hospital for the purpose of widening the 

road in which it stands. The Society ven- 

tures to express the hope that the Council 

will reconsider the matter, as it is informed 

that the object in view could be effected 

without destroying this interesting and 

beautiful building, which still effectively 

serves the purpose for which it was erected 

three centuries ago.” It was resolved that 

copies of the resolution should be sent to 

the Croydon Borough Council, the Whitgift. 
Hospital trustees, and the Charity Com- 

missioners. 

te 


Interesting discoveries have been made by 
MM. de Kerviler and Le Pontois, two 
French archeologists, in excavating an 
ancient tumulus in the estate attached to 
the Chateau of Kerusseaux-en-Oueven, near 
Lorient. After discovering the extremities 
of two galleries, formed of parallel megaliths 
6 feet high, the workmen under their direc- 
tion came upon two vaults, which evidently 
formed the necropolis of an ancient tribe or 
class, among whom incineration and inhu- 
mation were practised concurrently. In 
addition to a pile of human remains there 
were found poniards and knives in silex, 
axes in fibrolite, and some fine specimens 
of spherical pottery. M. de Kerviler is of 
opinion that the tumulus dates from 2,000 
years before the Christian era. 
2B 
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At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
on June 2 the following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows: Messrs. S. P. Cockerell, 
Gerald Loder, B. H. Soulsby, and G. J. 
Frampton, R.A., the Rev. J. A. Lloyd, 
Messrs. Lewis Day, J. G. Dearden, and 
H. Weyman, and Major Victor Farquharson. 


The contents of the latest issue (vol. xxxiv., 
part i.) of the Journal of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland are of the usual 
varied interest. The papers include the 
“ History and Antiquities of St. Catherine’s, 
Old Abbey, County Limerick,” by Mr. J. 
Wardell, with a chapter on “The Con- 
ventual Buildings,” by Mr. T. J. Westropp ; 
‘Notes on the Judges of Ireland in 1739,” 
by Mr. Elrington Ball; “‘ Abstracts from the 
Ancient Records of the Corporation of 
Cashel,” by Mr. T. Laffan ; and “ Historical 
Notices of Cork in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries,” by Colonel Lunham. 


The very fine collection of antiquities and 
objects of art formed by the late M. Somzée, 
of Brussels, says the Atheneum of June 11, 
is in process of dispersal by auction in that 
city. By far the most important lot so far 
sold was the colossal bronze statue of the 
Emperor Septimus Severus, which was found 
in the moat of the Castle of St. Angelo 
during the papacy of Urban VIII. (1623- 
1644). It was at one time in the Sciarra 
Palace at Rome, and was bought by 
M. Somzée fils for the enormous amount 
of 360,000 francs. It is stated on good 
authority that it will be handed over to the 
Brussels Museum. 


— a 2 

The Keepership of the Greek and Roman 
Antiquities of the British Museum, which 
became vacant by the death of Dr. A. S. 
Murray, has been filled by the appointment 
of Mr. Cecil H. Smith. 


In his Introduction to the recently issued 
Clarendon Press edition of the Utopia Mr. 
Churton Collins describes More as a man 
“‘who in temper and character most nearly 
realizes the Socrates of the Afology, Crito, 
and Phedo.... More is the English 
Socrates, and if we except what may be 
called the accidents of his career, the facts, 


namely, that he inherited narrowing super- 
stitions which he could not cast off, and that 
in high office he served his country, and was 
thus involved in transactions and contro- 
versies little becoming a philosopher, the 
parallel is so close that nothing is wanting to 
complete it.” Like Socrates, ‘‘ More moved 
in an atmosphere of irony.” Referring to 
the closing months of More’s life, from im- 
prisonment to execution, Mr. Collins con- 
tends that “no story, with one obvious 
exception, so noble and so pathetic, has ever 
been told of man since Plato related how 
Socrates addressed his judges, refuted Crito, 
and passed his last hours on earth.” More’s 
final request to the headsman, after kneeling 
to the block—‘ Stay till I have moved my 
beard; that at least has not committed 
treason ””—is mentioned as ‘“‘a touch of 
humour equally characteristic, but not so 
pointed as the last inimitable request which 
Socrates uncovered his face to utter.” 


Excavations are about to be undertaken at 
Haverfordwest Castle, one of the most famous 
fortresses of South Wales. It is an old 
stronghold of the De Clares, which success- 
fully stood a siege by Owen Glendower, but 
made a half-hearted defence for King Charles, 
though Cromwell at the time had his hands 
full with the gallant garrison of Pembroke. 
So thick were the walls that the burgesses 
pleaded they could not dismantle the castle 
without powder. Cromwell, in a character- 
istically curt letter, refused powder, and 
ordered the townsfolk to demolish the walls 
with the forced labour of the other inhabitants 
of Pembrokeshire. 


It would be a thousand pities if the work of 
the Cretan Exploration Fund were stopped 
for want of the sinews of war just when some 
most interesting discoveries have been made. 
From Candia comes news of the unearthing 
of an important palace dependency, with a 
rich deposit of inscribed tablets relating to 
royal chariots and other matters, with a great 
hoard of bronze arrowheads ; thus, for the 
first time, documents and objects are found 
in juxtaposition. From Eastern Crete comes 
news of further important discoveries, includ- 
ing a Doric inscription, with ritual hymn to 
the infant, Zeus, which is held to locate the 
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sanctuary of the Dictzan Zeus. Mr. George 
Macmillan, the treasurer of the Fund, appeals 
for additional subscriptions. 
fe 

With the 1,450 guineas obtained at auction 
a few months ago for the.jug or stoup formerly 
belonging to West Malling Church, the vicar 
and churchwardens have provided the new 
nave of the church with a porch containing 
a tablet portraying the jug in detail bas- 
relief, an oak block flooring, and oak seats 
and choir stalls. 


In the process of pulling down an old inn 
lately in the Low Row, Sunderland, some 


an interesting example of an early hand corn- 
mill was discovered. It is of very hard sand- 
stone. The well or circular chamber for 
holding the corn is 8 inches wide by 3} 
inches deep, and has an iron spike at the 
bottom, which would be the pivot to steady 
the upper stone that revolved and crushed 
the corn. For the photograph reproduced 
below we are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 
John Robinson, of Sunderland, who secured 
the relic for the local Society of Antiquaries. 


The fourth volume of Mr. Philip H. Hore’s 
History of Wexford has just been published 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. It contains the history 





interesting discoveries were made. In the 
course of the excavations for enlarged cellars 
for the new inn, at a depth of more than 
12 feet below the street level, there has been 
exposed an ancient roadway, of excellent 
cobble-stone pavement, together with a course 
of walling, which may have been the boundary 
wall of the “ Rector’s Gill” burn that runs 
down to the Wear, now covered in, past the 
old Rectory Park, in which the Roman 
sculptured stone was recently discovered. 
The pavement uncovered would probably be 
the original road from Wearmouth to Chester 
and Durham. During the same excavations 


of Duncannon Fort, Fethard, Kilclogan, 
Houseland, and the surrounding district. 
In the history of Duncannon Fort from the 
time of the Spanish Armada to the present 
day much new information is given which 
has not previously been printed. This and 
the remaining sections of the work are illus- 
trated by numerous charts, facsimiles of docu- 
ments, and drawings of the castles, residences, 
and antiquities of the neighbourhood. 


& 
Mr. A. Hall, of Highbury, writes : “ Attracted 
by the interesting panels concerning‘ Hotspur’ 
[see ante, pp. 171-176], I have looked 
2B 2 
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up a sketch in my possession representing 
a Swiss mountaineer blowing a ‘horn of 
Uri,’ which exactly resembles your panel. It 
is possible that the Bryans in Herefordshire 
may have been accustomed to something of 
the kind to summon the vassals of their 
barony of Chastel Walwyn. This hint will 
probably be sufficient to guide your corre- 
spondent in the right direction. There is on 
the Berkshire Downs a ‘blowing-stone,’ 
which, under pressure, emits an unearthly 
bellow.” 


A meeting was held at the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries on May 31 to form a 
‘Canterbury and York Society,” the object 
of which will be to transcribe, print, and 
publish the Episcopal registers and other 
records of York and Canterbury. The 
Bishops’ registers possess especial value, 
because of the light they throw upon Church 
history. In the See of Lincoln these registers 
go as far back as the thirteenth century, 
Bishop Langland’s alone containing a number 
of documents of importance relating to the 
Reformation, while earlier ones relate to the 
Wycliffe movement. The registers of the 
Dioceses of Canterbury and York, besides 
those of London and Lincoln, have remained 
almost untouched, and there has been a grow- 
ing feeling among antiquaries and others that 
these ancient records should be printed, in 
order that there may be numerous copies of 
them in various hands should the originals at 
any time be accidentally destroyed. The 
meeting was well attended, the chair being 
occupied at first by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, and later by Lord George Hamilton. 
The Society was duly constituted, with the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York as joint 
presidents, Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore and 
Mr. J. Sadler as honorary secretaries, and 
Mr. C. Hilton Price as treasurer. 


The work of excavation at Gezer, which Mr. 
R. A. S. Macalister has carried on for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund during the last 
two years, has been rewarded by a discovery 
of exceptional interest, even for that locality. 
On May 9 Mr. Macalister unearthed part of 
a tablet, with writing in cuneiform characters, 
one face retaining thirteen lines and the 
other five lines, the edge between them 


bearing a row of seal impressions. A cast 
of this valuable relic is now on its way to 
England, in order that the inscriptions may 
be deciphered ; but under the circumstances 
we may expect it to belong to the period of 
the Amarna correspondence—that is, to be 
anterior to the Exodus. These excavations 
have already thrown great light on the earlier 
history of Palestine, have indicated signs of 
some influence from the most ancient civiliza- 
tion of Greece, as recently illustrated in Crete, 
and have indicated a rather close relationship, 
at more than one date, with Egypt. The 
committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
are appealing for subscriptions in order to 
enable them to complete the investigation 
before their firman expires. 


¢ & &¢ 

To the Builder of June 11 Mr. R. Phene 
Spiers contributed an illustrated paper on 
“ The Influence of Greek Art on the Persian 
Order,” in which he discussed the very 
interesting question as tu how far Xerxes was 
indebted to Greek models, and possibly 
to Greek artists, in his development of the 
Persian order, as found in the palaces of 
Persepolis and Susa. The same issue of our 
contemporary contained a description, by 
Mr. T. Ashby, junior, of the exhibition of 
ancient Sienese art at Siena, which will 
remain open until the end of August —per- 
haps longer still—and is certain to attract 
many English visitors. 


The British Archzeological Associati n will 
hold its annual Congress this year at Bath, 
from August 8 to 13. The Cambrian archzo- 
logists will meet at Cardigan from August 15 
to 20, under the presidency of Mr. J. W. 
Willis-Bund, F.S.A. The Wilts Archzo- 
logical Society holds its annual gathering 
at Warminster, from July 12 to 14. 


¢ ¢ 
Mr. C. H. Firth, M.A., LL.D., has been 
appointed to the Regius Professorship of 
Modern History at Oxford, in succession to 
the late Professor F. York Powell. 
a ee = 
The following is an exact reproduction of a 
review which recently appeared in a leading 
Australian newspaper : “‘ Zhe Christian Year, 
or Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year, by Henry 
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Frowde, is a new edition of a small book of 
sacred poetry originally published as long 
ago as 1827. As its name implies, the 
contents are entirely of a religious cast. The 
little volume is issued by the Oxford 
University Press Warehouse, and is a credit- 
able production in its line.” This sapient 
reviewer must hail from the ‘‘ back blocks.” 


GS 


Q jPiscatory Dialogue hettween 
Sit bentryp Hotton, jOrovost 
of Eton, and Jsaak Cialton. 


Time: July, 1638. 


Place: Eton College and the banks of the 
Thames. 





By THE REv. W. C. GREEN, M.A. 


\ 


‘* Sir Henry Wotton—a man with whom I have often 
fished and conversed.” — 7he Compleat Angler. 


Pls) OL TON. Welcome, my worthy friend, 
A ) ‘I welcome to our Eton! It joys me 
MAG that you again visit me in iy 


cell. 

Walton. Truly, Sir Knight, your letter 
desiring my company in the approaching 
season of the fly and the cork laid upon me 
a duty, while it offered a pleasure. And I 
had ere now discharged the duty, and tasted 
the pleasure withal, had not my urgent occa- 
sions hindered. 

Wotton. *Tis well they now leave you free, 
in this sweet summer-time, when a long day 
may be well spent by the riverside. For I 
account mine hours of angling to be, if an 
idle time, not idly spent. ’Tis a rest to my 
mind, a cheerer of my spirits, a procurer of 
contentedness. - 

Walton. Indeed, Mr. Provost (for such, 
I bethink me, is your proper style), I do 
believe it. And when two thus walk together 
who are agreed (that they cannot go together 
else we- have the wise man’s warrant), the 
pleasure and profit of angling are doubled. 
For whatever that hath fins we take or 
miss, we shall together take sweet counsel. 
Furthermore, honoured sir, your company, 


which hath been the delight of the high and 
noble, may more than serve an humble citizen 
on his holiday. 

Wotton. Prithee, no compliments! We 
be honest men and anglers both: that is 
enough. But good company (my physicians 
tell me) is the best cure of the splenetic 
vapours called hypochondriacal, which some- 
times trouble me, and I desire no better 
company than yours. Thus am I the gainer. 

Walton. And surely no loser I, who love 
to come forth now and again from smoke to 
air, from town to country. Fewer cares of 
deep thought, perchance, beset my calling ; 
yet commerce hath its cares, which, if over- 
crowding and unbroken, may narrow our 
hearts and affections. Then what a river 
behold I here : the silver Thames, the noblest 
in our land, fair bank’d withal, and fishful ! 

Wotton. Which last word, Sir, stirs me to 
say that to-day we have covenanted to fish. 
So seek we the water, wasting no more breath 
indoors. And lo! where my boy (whom I 
advertized of our likely hour of setting forth) 
brings for each of us a morning draught of 
College ale. Let’s drink it and be off. For 
noonday refreshment we shall find it nigh to 
the river. My Cloister will receive and lodge 
us when we return at eventide. Say only 
which way shall we wend? up stream or 
down? You have some knowledge of both. 

Walton. And both are good. But go we 
down stream to-day. 

Wotton. Agreed. And I beg of your 
vigorous manhood to spare my gray age. 
I walk not so far or so fast as I was wont. 
But for a stroll along our sweet Thames to 
Datchet, or thereanigh, I am yet capable. 

(They go out into the Playing Fields.) 

Walton. Pleasant fields are these, Mr. 
Provost, convenient to your Schools and 
Chapel ; here may your young scholars relieve 
study with timely recreation. A fair scene 
this watery glade, crowned by antique towers. 
Your lines have fallen in pleasant places : 
who, after you had, like Sisyphus, for many 
years rolled the restless stone of State employ- 
ment, found here a welcome repose. 

Wotton. Indeed, my friend, I am placed 
to my great contentment. My College is as 
a harbour to a seafaring man after a stormy 
voyage.. I may, as it were on a high rock, 
sit in a calm, and looking down behold the 
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busy multitude turmoil’d and tossed in a 
tempestuous sea of trouble and dangers. 
In some such wise hath Lucretius pourtrayed 
the philosopher in his serene stronghold. I 
have continual conversation with this learned 
society, and a daily recourse to me of friends 
of choicest breeding and parts. Nor least is 
the pleasure I take in the boys of our School, 
in whom I strive to cherish whatever there 
be of diligence and genius. And ’tis not 
unknown to you, my worthy friend, that I 
took upon me the Orders of a Deacon (nor 
any higher), not as meaniug to meddle dis- 
putatiously with deep theology, nor yet to 
cast upon myself a valuable Benefice (our 
College hath many such); but, as I wrote 
to our dear Sovereign at the time, that my 
example might move sons of Gentlemen and 
Knights, who are trained up with ‘us in a 
Seminary of Churchmen, not to be ashamed 
to put on a surplice. And while I haply 
contribute some good, I surely reap some. 
For I in a manner renew my youth; not in 
bodily vigour, but in cheerfulness ; who amid 
the young can scarce grow wholly old. 

Walton. Sir, you have forbidden compli- 
ment ; but thus much I needs must say, that 
from the peevishness which oft attends old 
age I find you free. 

Wotton. If you, an honest man, say so, for 
it I thank God and you. But our talk has 
carried us over Sheep’s Bridge to the further 
Shooting-field. Turn we now to the right: 
under this Oak I purpose that we begin our 
angling. I doubt the day is too bright, and 
the season too far advanced, for trouts to be 
taken here. In the streams, and from the 
weirs, spinning with a minnow might avail. 
But barbel, chub, and presently perch may 
content us. I will rest me here and try 
lazily with a ledger bait for a barbel. The 
willows that fringe the bank upwards to yon 
wharf give good harbourage to fish: some 
chubs usually lie there. 

Walton. 1 will rove a little that way. If 
I catch nothing, my skill will be to blame, 
not the water. 

(WALTON fishes awhile up the stream, 
then returns.) 

Wotton. Well, friend, what luck ? 

Walton. Why, see here, Mr. Provost! I 
have four chubs, whereof one is as good as 
ever I caught, and a perch. 


Wotton. Marry, you have the better of 
me. I have taken but one barbel of no 
great size. But without ground-bait one 
does not do much with the barbel. How- 
soever, though for age I might be your 
father, in angling I own you my master. 
You were best write a book on fish and 
fishing : such a work is needed. 

Walton. Perchance hereafter I may, if I 
get leisure. And I mean not always to 
trade. If God bless my labours with a com- 
petence, my mind would be to retire, and by 
such studies as I am capable of to mend my 
learning and manners. 

Wotton. ’Tis a right good purpose, my 
friend. I shall not live to read your book ; 
but I dare prophesy it will have many readers. 
And I christen it Zhe Compleat Angler. But 
now move we on a little further, conversing 
the while. (They go on down the stream.) 

Walton. Sir Knight, you stir me to write. 
But your own writing, how goes it? How 
travels your pen in the Zife of Dr. Donne ? 

Wotton. Slowly, Master Walton, slowly, I 
am ashamed to say. Methinks a busy, 
wandering course makes rest welcome, yet 
leaves withal a restless humour. I scramble 
together facts ; scribble down thoughts ; mis- 
liking their imperfect expression, I strive to 
better it; I blot, change, burn. 

Walton. You do much wrong to posterity, 
learned sir, in putting forth no more. As is 
well seen by your treatise on Architecture, 
your Panegyrick to King Charles, your few 
short poems, and whatso else hath seen the 
light. 

Wotton. 1 am, I fear, only capable of short 
pieces. Such a Zife as Dr. Donne deserves 
[ scarce hope to complete, though I am fain 
to do so, if but for this cause, that in saying 
somewhat of the life of so good a man I may 
perchance overlive mineown. But I am now 
at the limit set by the Psalmist to man’s 
years. You will be my heir haply in this 
task of recording the Doctor's merits: we 
may trust you to write fairly and lovingly of 
him or of others. 

Walton. Sir, you rate me over highly. 

Wotton. Nay, know you the lines in the 
play wherein the hapless Queen Katharine 
speaks to her attendant Griffith ? 

Walton. Indeed, I have but little lore of 
plays. Yet ’tis certain that Will Shake- 
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speare writ much that profits as well as 


pleases. 
Wotton. The lines I mean be these: 


After my death, I wish no other herald 
To keep mine honour from corruption 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 


And so, honest Izaak, I would be content 
with your chronicling of my friend or myself. 
But uttering these lines hath reminded me 
how I first saw that play of Henry VJ/Z. set 
forth with much circumstance of pomp and 
majesty, twenty-four years since. "Twas at 
that very playing that the theatre at the 
Bank Side was burned down, with much 
loss of wood and straw and stage trumpery, 
but none of life. But I am over garrulous. 
Here we shall turn rightwards through these 
osier-beds. See you yonder cottage? ’Tis 
named Black Potts. Luse to rest and refresh 
me there when fishing. ‘They are seldom 
unprepared, in our poor way, for me and a 
brother of theangle. We will take our noon- 
tide meal there. { know not how ’tis with 
you ; but walking and talking have set an 
edge on mine appetite. 

Walton. And on mine, Sir. What a pleasant 
nook! I can imagine no better angler’s 
refuge. It should have writ up, Péscatoribus 
sacrum. 

Wotton. May it ever shelter anglers and 
honest men! And now I make no excuse 
for plain fishers’ fare. 

Walton. It needs none. And with you a 
guest hath ever Freedom, the Prince of dishes. 

Wotton. There be anglers who lay their 
rods out at usury in the water, to take fish 
while they dine. But so, with your leave, 
to-day will not we. Dinner and discourse 
shall suffice us. 

Walton. \ndeed they may well suffice me, 
who get not the like discourse every day. 
You have had, Sir Henry, a varied experience 
of men and manners. 

Wotton. 1 pray it may have been to my 
profit. For some who travel receive more 
good in their bodies by the tossing of the 
ship, while they are at sea, than benefit in 
their minds by breathing in a foreign air, 
when they come to land. My roving spirit 
carried me far in my young time, to France, 
Germany, Italy, ere I passed my thirtieth 
year. For my Lord Zouch I gathered news 


of State, searched libraries, bought books, 
held converse with scholars. Perchance 
study and philosophy had been my truest 
calling ; but I was early wrested therefrom 
into civil uses. For being but a private 
traveller in Florence, Ferdinando, their Grand 
Duke, was pleased to employ me into Scot- 
land, bearing antidotes and a warning of some 
practice against his life to James, who then 
ruled our northern kingdom. A painful 
journey I made; but it proved the cause 
of my after employments abroad by that 
Sovereign, when he came to govern our 
England also. Truly in my youth and 
energy I welcomed such active service, and 
was in continual motion for more than a 
score of years, revolving amid Courts and 
Princes. Which revolution taught me in the 
end to value the wisdom of rest. 

Walton. Yet believe me, Mr. Ex-Ambas- 
sador, your services abroad to this nation 
were such that you need take no shame of 
them. 

Wotton. It may be so. But I cannot but 
grieve that so much labour often effected so 
little ; nay, seemed as poured in vain. I 
speak chiefly of the middle part of mine em- 
bassies, of discussions, despatches, treaties 
made but to be broken, quarrels on slight 
grounds (easily found where men mean not 
to agree), words and ink spent unsparingly, 
when perchance swords and artillery had 
spoken to better purpose. My good master, 
King James of blessed memory, laboured for 
peace (remembering the Gospel promise) ; 
but, alas! men were bent and ready for 
battle. 

Walton. You were not yourself, I think, 
Sir Knight, in any field of fight ? 

Wotten 1 was not. But I had part and 
lot in negotiations, audiences, letters between 
Vienna and Prague, even up to the very day 
when on the White Hill by this last town 
the fire of war blazed out. A fire not yet 
quenched after eighteen years ; nor like to be 
for many years to come. When we bethink 


us of the alleged religious causes of a war so * 


bloody to Germany, we may indignantly say 
with the Latin poet: “ Tantum religio potuit 
suadere malorum.” Or, in our vulgar: 


Such deeds of cruelty and shame 
Were wrought in fair Religion’s name. 
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Walton. Sad indeed have been the suf- 
ferings in those lands. We deemed, some 
years since, that the royal Swede bade fair to 
win decisive victory for truth and free con- 
science. But after his fall the scale turned 
against the good cause. 

Wotton. Ay. And yet Bernhard of Weimar 
wrought wonders on the Danube some years 
since ; and he is even now (as I hear) playing 
the man amid the fortresses on the Rhine. 
But the end is not yet. 

Walton. God grant that right may at last 
prevail, and peace therewith ! 

Wotton. I echo your prayer, good friend. 
But there were men of peace even in those 
evil days. It was my hap near Linz in 
Upper Austria, then newly taken by the 
Duke of Bavaria, to see on the bank of the 
Danube Kepler, a man famous in the sciénces. 
He had a little black tent, convertible, like a 
windmill, to all quarters at pleasure ; exactly 
close and dark, save at one small hole, to 
which he applied a long perspective trunk, 
with a convex glass fitted to the said hole, 
through which the visible radiations of all 
the objects without were intromitted, falling 
upon a paper accommodated to receive them. 
And so he traced them with his pen in their 
natural appearance, turning his little tent 
round by degrees, till he had designed the 
whole aspect of the field, an ingenious applica- 
tion to Chorography of a well-known Optic 
Theory. So pacifical in his dark chamber 
wrought Kepler amid growing din of war and 
warriors. And I have thought that such a 
revolving house, or roof, might be used with 
large celestial telescopes. And could roof 
and telescope be made to turn by clockwork 
with the diurnal revolution of the heavens, it 
were well: for so the observer might sit at 
ease, and watch for any length of time a star 
once found. But I am tedious with too 
much learning. 

Walton. Notso, Sir. Such discourse about 
means to enlarge our view, and reveal new 
wonders, delights me. ‘* The heavens declare 


the glory of God, and the firmament showeth | 


His handiwork.” And surely the more so, 
the better they be known. I love to hear of 
such star-gazers; so they be led (as were 
Eastern sages of old) by the stars to Him 
who made them. 

Wotton. And Kepler was, I verily believe, 





a. man of humble mind. He discovered 
much, and opened the way for the discovery 
of more (as himself hath said in the end 
of his book on Astronomy) “in succeeding 
ages, when -the Author of Nature shall be 
pleased to reveal these mysteries.” To this 
Kepler I conveyed one of three copies of 
the Vovum Organum of our immortal Lord 
Bacon, which the author had sent to me out 
there. 

Walton. Knew you, Sir, that great Chan- 
cellor well ? 

Wotton. 1 may claim to have known him 
well; but my foreign employments held me 
much abroad during the times of ‘his chief 
greatness. 

Walton. You had, if I mistake not, some 
kinship or affinity with him. 

Wotton. His eldest brother’s eldest son, 
Sir Edmund Bacon, was and is my very dear 
friend and nephew, for he took to wife my 
sweetest niece (now with God), still, after 
twelve years, by hin and by me unforgotten, 
for love and life are not conterminable. But 
your meal, my friend, is, I see, ended. 
Come, go we forth, and yet further descend 
the stream, and earn a somewhat better title 
to be called anglers. 

Walton. With all my heart. Pleasant is 
the air, and pleasant this meadow. 

Wotton. Datchet mead was ever so deemed. 
There is a good spot not far down the stream 
where I often use to take perch : the bed of 
the river is firm and gravelly, such as they 
love ; and there be deep holes. We can fish 
them from the bank, between the willows. 
Look, yonder is the bridge that links Datchet 
to the Berkshire shore. 

Walton. A quaint structure, of several 
arches, that seem to leave scant room for the 
passage of boat or barge. 

Wotton. There is just space for boats to 
be rowed through between the piles, without 
need to shift or shorten oars, so they be well 
steered. Our Eton youngsters often put this 
to the proof. But now let's to our fishing. 
Sit we or stand within easy hearing, and 
converse while we wait for bites. When it is 
time to move hence, we will count our scaly 
spoil. (They both fish.) 

Walton. Did you not tell me once, Sir 
Knight, that these shingly beds were haunts 
of gudgeon ? 
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Wotton. Indeed, there be many good 
pitches hereabouts for the punt-anglers who 
disdain not such small fry. ’Tis from punts 
that our Eton and Windsor fishermen take 
gudgeon ; sitting in a punt moored across the 
stream, and casting in their hook on the side 
from which the stream runs. 

Walton. 1 am told, too, that now and 
again they stir the ground with a large rake, 
which setteth the fish on the move to bite 
more merrily. 

Wotton. They doso. ’Tis a lazy kind of 
angling this; but may entertain the young 
angler in fine weather. And many are wont 
to land on a shore or eyot, and fry their fish 
for dinner. And gudgeons fresh from the 
Thames are, let me tell you, marvellous good 
meat. 

Walton. I warrant you they be. 

Wotton. That ground-stirring whereof we 
spoke recalls to me an old saying of a Greek 
playwright. He hath a merry conceit about 
demagogues being like to eel-fishers, who, 
while the pool is quiet, catch nothing, but, 
when they stir the mud up and down, catch 
good store of eels. Even so those (saith he) 
who lead the mob suck their advantage from 
troubled waters. 

Walton. Your Greek had a ready wit. 
And of such mud-stirrers, methinks, we have 
even now no lack. 

Wotton. To a philosopher fish and fishing 
might supply more than one similitude. 
Catching men needs skill, as doth catching 
fish. Men differ as do fishes. There be 
lively trouts, dull loggerheaded chubs, perch 
prickly and ill to handle, slippery eels. 
Cunning men there be and wary, foolish 
others, and blindly rushing to the bait. 

Walton. True, Sir Knight. And if there 
be none mute as fish, yet the noisier sort 
make us wish they were so. But, indeed, 
you put me in mind of verses (I verily believe 
your own) about the country’s recreation and 
the Court’s deceits : 

Here are no false entrapping baits 
To hasten too too hasty fates ; 
Unless it be 

The fond credulity 


Of silly fish, which, worldling-like, still look 
Upon the bait, but never on the hook. 


Wotton. Whether these be mine I will 
not tell you ; but I will be bold to repeat to 
VOL. XL. 


you a part of some that I made not long 
since on a bank as I sate a-fishing : 
And now all Nature seem’d in love : 
The lusty sap began to move ; 
New juice did stir th’ embracing vines, 
And bi:ds had drawn their Valentines. 
The jealous trout, that low did lie, 
Rose at a well-dissembled fly : 
There stood my Friend, with patient skill, 
Attending of his trembling quill. 
Already were the eaves possest 
With the swift Pilgrim’s daubéd nest ; 
The groves already did rejoice 
In Philomel’s triumphing voice. 

Walton. Good Sir, I am where I never 
thought to be, in a poem. But sure these 
verses glide as softly and sweetly from your 
mouth as doth this river beside which they 
were made. 

Wotton. Softly as he flows now, know that 
Thames has at times a far other mood. Not 
seldom, in February or thereabouts, we are 
so besieged in our Eton for weeks together 
with an overflow of water from rains, or 
melting snows, or both, that our boats cannot 
pass under the bridges. Our College Build- 
ings are left as an island lodge in a mighty 
lake. Miles of country lie submerged. The 
view from a high spot (as the Castle Terrace 
at Windsor) helps us to imagine earth’s 
aspect when the Flood upbare Noah in his 
Ark, or the Greek deluge of Deucalion. 
Whereof Latin poets have well written. And 
none hath better sung of floods than Flaccus, 
who contrasts the diverse moods of rivers, 
likening to them our changeful life : since we 
know not the morrow, let us (he advises) 
deal well with to-day : 

Wisely the present use. All else is borne 
Like stream, that now doth glide 
Peaceful within his channel to the tide, 
Now rolleth stones smooth-worn, 
Stems, cattle, houses, rapt in ruinous 
Confusion ; while around 
Mountains and woods rebellow to the sound, 
What time fierce floods uprouse 
Chafed rivers from their rest. 


Such are the thoughts of Horace, apparelled 
in my poor English. And the same bard, in 
a lighter measure, tells how the Tiber in his 
time frighted the Romans lest there should 
be another Deucalionian drowning, such as 
drove the seal-herd of Proteus to the high 
hills : 

When clung the fish in elms above, 

The wonted harbourage of dove. 

2c 
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Walton. Sir Knight, Sir Knight, of eels 
travelling over grass-land I have experience ; 
but fish were strange fruit, methinks, in elm- 
boughs. Yet marvels often turn out true. 
And I thank you much for opening to me in 
English such choice treasure. 

Wotton. Well, I see by the sun ’tis time 
we were moving. Now for our tale of fish. 
A goodly show! But again youth wins over 
age. We will leave them unnumbered, con- 
tent to know that for two anglers there be 
enough. We shall, if it please you, retrace 
our way, conversing as we go, to a point 
a little above where we began our fishing. 

Walton. Be it so; to stretch our legs will 
do us good. 

( They walk towards Eton College.) 

Wotton. Our view of Datchet yonder leads 
me to tell you, friend, of a pleasure I had in 
April last. One Mr. Milton, who hath dwelt 
somewhile at Horton, not far beyond Datchet, 
honoured me with a visit. I would I had 
known him earlier. His conversation left me 
with a taste for more. He is a youth of much 
learning and taste, and of a gravity beyond his 
years. He is even now gone to travel abroad. 

Walton. For foreign travel you could give 
him sound counsel, Sir Henry. 

Wotton. It was even for this he sought 
me. And I gave him then by mouth of 
my best. Soon thereafter came a letter from 
him, and a dainty piece of entertainment 
therewith, being a poem entitled Comus, 
in part Tragical, in part Lyrical, and both of 
singular delight. Surely it will live long. 
And yet nobler and higher flights may be 
hoped from such a bird of song. I wrote 
him thanks therefor, adding some further 
counsels about his pilgrimage. I could not 
do better than repeat to him (what I had 
before given to another) the old Roman 
courtier’s advice, ‘‘ Thoughts close, coun- 
tenance loose.” But whether he will alway 
heed the caution I am not sure. Youth is 
apt to be overbold. The times are danger- 
ous, nowhere more so than in Italy, whither 
he intends. And I noted in him a fiery 
ardour against the Pope and Romish error. 

Walton. 1 am with him in disliking much 
of Romish practice. Yet are there good 
men of different faiths. And I have had, 
and have yet, a true friendship with some of 
the Roman communion. 





Wotton. 1 liked not what I found in Rome 
many years since: Religion converted from 
a rule of conscience to an instrument of 
State. But let men take heed of thinking 
the farther they go from the Church of 
Rome the nearer they are to God. 

Walton. For myself, 1 pretend not to deep 
learning ; rather would I refrain my soul, 
and meddle not in high matters. And for 
religious wranglings, Sir Knight, no word 
hath been spoken truer than your own in 
the Panegyrick to our King: ‘“ The itch 
of disputation will prove the scab of the 
Churches.” 

Wotton. 1 purpose that this apophthegm 
be inscribed on my grave. For indeed 
disputers in their heat lose both the truth 
and charity. Which being lost, what remains ? 
And I, like you, have known good men of 
differing creeds. Padre Paolo, of Venice, 
was a wonder for humility and learning, a 
bold champion of his Republick’s rights, 
yet withal giving up naught of his religious 
faith. Arminius (at whom some cry) I knew 
well at Leyden for one of grave learning, 
strict life, and meek spirit. Such was also 
Mr. Perkins of Cambridge, who dissented 
from Arminius on many questions. Last, I 
would instance one of our Fellows at Eton, 
my good friend Mr. John Hales (a very 
walking Library). He hath been by some 
charged with wrong doctrine, yet a more 
devout man never lived. And so, after 
examination held, our good Archbishop 
judged ; who sent to him a Prebendaryship 
of Windsor undesired, but not (as I say) 
undeserved. I indeed would wish no better 
friend and counsellor than Mr. Hales during 
my last days upon earth. But turn we to 
lighter matters, for we shall soon be again at 
the bridge over Thames’ tributary close 
to our College. Thence will we to the 
rivers bank, and wield awhile our rods. 
Towards evening anglers sometimes fare 
best. And I mean, at a spot I wot of, to 
make trial of the artificial fly. In the use 
whereof I am perchance your match; for 
you, I believe, have not so much practised 
this kind of angling. 

Walton. Indeed, no. But I shall carefully 
watch your art with the “ well-dissembled 
fly,” and haply I may use this method more 
hereafter. 
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Wotton. It is the way of taking fish that 
I prefer. Chubs are well caught thus. Also 
there be some of us who use it hereabouts 
for bleak, using a small pliable rod, and a 
very small fly of a sad brown or black 
colour. ‘Thus furnished, we whip for them 
in the swift streams on a summer’s evening. 
And let me tell you that I have seen in 
Italy many that will catch swallows so; the 
bird-angler standing on the top of a steeple 
and casting a long line. Yet I admire not 
this art. Swallows are but indifferent meat. 
Besides, they suffer ({ doubt) much pain 
from the wounding of the hook, whereas, 
fish feel not keenly, being of cold blood and 
cartilaginous mouth. 

Walton. Indeed, Sir, Italian practice in 
this pleases me no more than in matters 
ecclesiastical. ’Tis a treachery, methinks, so 
to treat those pretty pilgrims, harbingers of 
Spring, who so trustingly build their nests 
beneath our eaves, and further delight our 
eyes with their airy circlings. 

Wotton. You are right. (Zhey come to 
Sheep's Bridge.) Here is our bridge. See to 
the right the avenue of lime-trees that parts 
the brook from the pool—a noted haunt of 
pike. Such as love to go out and meditate 
or muse in the evening (as did your name- 
sake of old, worthy Izaak) might well pace 
these shades and find sweet thoughts. ’Tis 
a fitting poet’s walk. And Eton has nur- 
tured, and will (I hope) nurture, poets 
enough to warrant to the glade such a 
name. 

Walton. It will, Sir, it will. And there 
come even now to my mind verses of an 
Etonian poet, printed not many years since, 
of Mr. Phineas Fletcher, an excellent divine 
and an excellent angler; they treat of con- 
tentedness with humble estate : 


No empty hopes, no courtly fears him fright ; 

No begging wants his middle fortune bite : 

But sweet content-exiles both misery and spite. 

His certain life, that never can deceive him, 

Is full of thousand sweets and rich content ; 

The smooth-leaved beeches in the field receive him 

With coolest shade, till noontide heat be spent. 

His life is neither tossed in boisterous seas 

Of troublous world, nor lost in slothful ease ; 

Pleased and full blest he lives, when he his God can 
please. 


Wotton. I thank you for your memory of 
these lines of our Mr. Fletcher, who doth 


honour to Eton and to his present county 
Norfolk. For hehath cure of souls at Hilgay. 
And I may inform you that he is thus a 
countryman of my dear nephew, Sir E. 
Bacon. And waters flow from Redgrave, 
my nephew’s seat, through Thetford and 
Brandon, to join the Cam a little above 
where Hilgay lies. They call the river, 
when increased by these Eastern streams and 
others from the West, the Great Ouse. And 
all those waters be good for large perches, 
pikes, and breams, but not for trouts. I 
sometimes lay at Thetford, when about the 
Court of our late King James, twenty-five 
years or more since. But now we will by 
a few steps leftward touch the river-bank. 
And see, there is our boatman, Matthew 
Saye; he shall put us over to that low 
shingly islet. There I will try for a chub or 
two with a large reddish fly: so I often take 
them just where stream and deep meet. 
You, my friend, were best fish the deep 
hole: where you are likely to light on barbel, 
perch, or indeed anything; for that deep 
holds good store of fish. (They fish.) See, 
I have hooked a chub: he will after a strong 
and dogged reluctance, but no very active 
discursions, be mine. And now another; 
and soon perchance a third. 

Walton. Truly, Sir Knight, you are of 
great prowess with the fly. But soon, I 
hope, my humble patience will be rewarded. 
What have I here? ‘Tis a roach; a some- 
what large one. I expected no such fish so 
low in the water: but perhaps he followed 
my bait down. And now, after seeing two 
more chubs won by your skill, Sir, I have a 
strong bite after some nibbling. Down goes 
the cork, down, down. And ’tis a mighty 
tug, now that I have struck him; almost as 
if my hook were fast in the bottom. Nay, 
it moves, shakes angrily, roves not much, 
but pulls back: by the manner and feel of 
it, ’tis an eel. And here at length we see 
and net him. On my word, a fine one: 
two pounds and a half I judge him to 
weigh. 

Wotton. And for meat let me say, if well 
cooked, some would deem him our best 
prize to-day. But come, my worthy friend, 
the sun is low: we must be going. Matthew 
shall again put us across: but it shall be to 
the point of this green meadow that we term 
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the Fellows’ Eyot : thence another path than 
that we came by will take us to my Cloisters. 
(As they walk up to the College, Walton 

looks towards Windsor.) 

Walton. Mr. Provost, how proudly towers 
yonder Windsor Castle! You rest under 
the very shadow of royalty. 

Wotton. True, my dear friend. But 
royalty just now hath little rest, and is under 
a gloomy shadow. I hear of much harsh 
and stiff matter from Scotland, and hard to 
digest ; new oaths there be and covenants. 
They will have none (they say) but Christ to 
reign over them. A pious cover (I doubt) 
of deep impiety. I had deemed hitherto 
that in serving my King I served my God. 

Walton. 1, too, best like these united: 
‘Fear God, honour the King.” Yet, me- 
thinks, of these Scots there be sober, God- 
fearing men. Would that a way could be 
found to allow freedom of conscience without 
breach of order! All men will never think 
alike: all will never accept one form of 
worship, however pure and beautiful. 

Wotton. Indeed, there must be some 
liberty and mutual forbearance. Charity is 
the very bond of peace. 

Walton. We do well to pray for “ peace 
in our time.” 

Wotton. To that prayerI say Amen. And 
in my short time belike our English peace 
will not be broken. But you, my friend, 
are vigorous, of equable temper, of healthy 
outdoor habits. You will live long, I pro- 
phesy, and see much. 

Walton. God send the King good advisers, 
say I. 

Wotton. And so say 1 too. Yet haply 
the evil is too far gone; and calm may oniy 
be won through storm. Changes I foresee ; 
changes in our government, old faiths shaken, 
new faiths established. Changes maybe in 
our Eton here, new studies, new discipline. 
But through all we will hope, /loreat Etona / 
And for our own personal duties, let us, 
howsoever, love one another, and may God 
love us all! But see, we are almost at my 
threshold. There is my cell. Come, friend, 
enter. My door is open, my heart more so ; 
as a Veronese Count had writ in Latin over 
his palace gate. We will to supper, and soon 
thereafter to bed, when we have drunk a 
moderate cup to our next merry fishing. 


Greenford B@Bagna and Greenford 
Parva, MWiddleser. 


By I. GIBERNE SIEVEKING, 
ee 


OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON said 
he was often conscious, on first 
coming to some spot, that it seemed 
somehow to convey to him a sense 

of adventure, of mysterious happenings, of 
secret deeds of violence, which no one but 
the stones could cry out and reveal. 

Of Greenford Magna and Greenford Parva, 
however, it is but the subtle atmosphere of 
name that affects one. In themselves they 
affect one, as one sees them now, with a 
sense of slumberous placidity, of restful 
remoteness. 

The bygone history of both hamlets dates 
far back into remote ages ; their ancestry of 
events stretches far across the page of Time. 
‘‘ Greenforde,” as the parish was called in 
Edward the Confessor’s day, was evidently 
named after the pleasant little stream that 
meanders through the meadows here, and 
goes by the name of the Brent. In 
Domesday the record runs thus : 

“‘Greneforde is held by the Abbot of 
St. Peter for eleven hides* and a half. The 
land is seven carucates. Five hides are in 
demesne, in which there is one plough, and 
another might be employed. The villeins 
have five ploughs. One villein holds a hide 
and a virgate. ... A certain foreigner has 
a hide and a virgate. 

“There are three cottars and six slaves ; 
pannaget for 300 hogs: pasture for the 
cattle of the village. The whole valued at 
7Z., in the reign of the Confessor at 1o/. 
This manor . . . was and is parcel of the 
possessions of the Church of St. Peter.” 

The mansion-house and site of the Manor of 
Greenford were sold in 1647 by Parliamentary 
Commissioners to Sir William Masham, and 
the manor of Stickleton Greenford was given, 
so old records say, to the Priory of Anker- 
wyke, and this eventually went to the share 
of Bisham Abbey (see Dugdale’s A/onasticon, 
vol. iii.). 

* ‘Higid” answers to enough land for a house- 
hold. 

+ M.F. ‘‘ pasnage,” ‘* pawnage,” for feeding swine 
with mast. 
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The entrance to the village of Greenford 
Magna is, if you approach it from the direc- 
tion of Harrow, under a leafy canopy of 
ancient trees. Immediately on the right, 
standing back in its acre of God’s garden, 
is the church. When I first saw it, it lay in 
a shimmer of glistening haze, in the white 
radiancy that is never seen on the further 
side of August. Opposite—or, rather, to be 
more correct, slanting opposite—is the old 





bread three times a year for them ; that of 
William Millet, who in 1663 gave £5 per 
annum for the buying of frieze gowns for 
two poor men and two poor women ; and that 
of Marnham himself, who left lands for the 
betterment of the minds of the younger 
parishioners. 

There is also another ancient charity of 
which mention is made in old records, though 
in the place of its birth it is no longer recog- 











GREENFORD MAGNA CHURCH. 


grammar or charity school, standing in a sort 
of shy reserve, well hidden behind the high 
walls of its little front-garden. It is a long, 
low white building, which owed its foundation 
in 1710 to a certain man named Marnham, 
who left lands for the education of children. 

It goes by the name of the Marnham 
Charity now, as the Charity Commissioners 
latterly united three charities in one—that of 
George Smith, who in 1649 concerned him- 
self with the bodily needs of his poorer 
brethren, and left an acre of land to supply 


nised. It is that of Henry Collyn, who gave 
lands to the church of Greenford for the 
“‘ maintenance of five lights to be kept burn- 
ing constantly before the image of the Holy 
Trinity and St. Mary.” No symbolic lights 
burn now in the quaint little church of 
Greenford Magna ; the thought arises, never- 
theless—the sputter of a light even though 
it be—in the antechamber of the mind of 
the old-record worm, “Where is the oil 
money? It is not spent in dim religious 
light.” In what is it, then, spent ? 
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On the ceiling of the church porch are the 
symbols of the Passion on either side, and 
just inside the church itself a brass “to 
Richard Thornton, 1544, and Alys his wife.” 
There is beside them another brass, with 
effigy, to a lady—date supposed to be 1480. 

Under the two former figures are the 
words : “Of your Charitie pray for the soules 
of Rychard Thorneton and Alys hys wyfe, 
the whyche Rychard deceased the viii day 
of Decemb: the year of our Lord Mp.iu1. 
on whos soules Jesus have mercy. Amen.” 
A few steps away is the font, not particularly 
striking as regards its proportions, but curious 
and interesting as touching its claims to 
antiquity. Round it are these words: 
“Petra Christus si quis sitit ad me veniat ” ; 
and the notification of the giver thus: “ Ex 
dono Dominz Franciscze Coston viduz nuper 
defunct 1638.” 

Passing up the nave towards the chancel, 
one is confronted by the Coston monument, 
with its quaintly-worded inscription and 
testimony to the worth of the “mother of 
a family of beautiful children,” who ‘‘ was a 
careful nurse to them.” At the close comes 
the reflection of her husband, Simon Coston : 
“To love your wife while she lives is happi- 
ness, and after her death a sacred duty.” 

On the north wall of the chancel is a 
brass, date about 1500, of a priest in 
eucharistic vestments —chasuble, maniple, 
stole, and alb—and the words: 


Miserere miserator quia vero sum peccator, 
Unde precor licet reus miserere mei deus, 
Mag’r Thomas Symons rector ecclie de Grynforth. 


On the chancel wall is a monument to 
Michael Gardiner, Rector in 1630, and 
Margaret his wife, and underneath : 


Oravit pro me Christus 
Satis est : 
Voluit ut ubi ille ibi et ego sim 
Pactum est. 
Michael Gardiner Rector hujus 
Ecclesiz. 


The rectory was granted by Henry VIII. 
after the dissolution of the monasteries to Sir 
Thomas Wroth of Durance. In 1650 the 
tithes and glebe were valued at £160 per 
annum. John de Feckenham, Abbot of 
Westminster, was Vicar in 1554 for two 

ears. He is said, in old records, to have 
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been very humane to the persecuted Pro- 
testants in the reign of ‘“‘ Bigoted Mary.” 

Edward Terry, who was Vicar in 1629, 
was a somewhat travelled man. He wrote 
an account of his voyage to the Great Mogul, 
and also a eulogium of the character of 
Charles II. As Mr. Terry was buried in 
Greenford churchyard in 1660, one gathers 
that he only had opportunity for an early 
edition of that character, which did not lend 
itself to so roseate a definition later on in life. 

By the kindness of the present Vicar of 
Greenford, Mr. Parry (to whom I am in- 
debted for much kindly information), I had 
access to some interesting quotations from 
the Boundaries of the Parish of Greenford, 
which were drawn up in 1813. The ‘ Award 
of Charles Kent, Commissioner . . . in 53rd 
year of George III.,” begins thus, with 
specially rounded periods all its own: 

“IT have perambulated, enquired into, set 
out and ascertained, fixed and determined, 
the Boundaries of the said Parish of Green- 
ford—that is to say, commencing at the 
S.W. corner of Hanwell Mead, and proceed- 
ing in a N.W. direction about 66 yards 
thence in a N.E. to a Pond at S.W. corner 
of Mill Close, thence . . . to Folgate in the 
Road . . . thence in a N.E. direction in a 
strait line to the S.W. corner of Further 
Tatters meadow, thence under the W. fences 
of the said Further Tatters and Great 
Tatters . . . to a Gate Post at the... 
corner of an ancient Lane, and under the 
Ffence of the said Lane . . . across Braugh 
Meadow Pit, Close Round Close, Little 
Flying Grove, Long Close, and Bush Hart 
Grove to the Butt of an Oak... across 
Great Larkins and Further Larkins . . . and 
across common called Horsendon Green 
[where a battle was fought in other years] 
... Tatter Meadow, Great Sheeps Leys 
. .. thence ... to the Oven in the House 
of James White, thence in a S.W. direction 
to the said James White’s Yard Gate, and 
continues in the course till it comes to the 
Folgate where the Boundary commenced.” 

Nothing could have been wetter than the 
day on which I first saw the church of 
Greenford Parva. Nevertheless, as we sped 
along the lanes leading to it, there was a 
certain charm about the very raininess of our 
environment. 





























The sky was raked with vapour, and gray 
fleecy clouds sailed stormily across it, while 
sometimes a strip of pale watery blue became 
visible. As we turned a corner in the road 
we met a man who had temporarily “taken 
the veil” in the shape of an old brown sack, 
which he had thrown over head and shoul- 
ders for shelter. We noted, too, the wel- 
come bit of red shale beside the half-finished 
railway-line, the gleaming steel catching the 
light brilliantly under the further bridge. 

A distant ‘‘ ping” from the rifle-butts, 
with the flying rain damping the echo, as if 
with wool, came limply to our ears; then 
a factory chimney loomed in the mist before 
us, and the canal on one side showed murky 
and oily, with slimy-looking tracings winding 
away on its surface like the tracks of a snail ; 
and lastly came Greenford Parva Church, 
the object of our journey. 

The curious little old church, with vicarage 
attached, is so shut in that I could not have 
managed to take a photograph of it from 
near by, even if I had not been prevented 
from doing so by the rain. There is a 
splendid open view from the churchyard, 
stretching over distant meadows and woods. 

The parish, which consists of about five 
houses, is known thereabouts by the name 
of “ Perivale,” but this name does not occur 
in records before the sixteenth century. 
Norden says “ Perivale, more truly Purevale,” 
alluding to the fertile soil, but Lysons thinks 
it is more likely that it is a corruption of the 
word “ Parva.” 

When the Survey was taken, Ernulfwa held 
three hides in Greenford of Geoffrey de 
Mandeville ; the land was one carucate and 
a half, on which one plough was used... . 
There were two cottars and a slave... . 
Land was worth 20s. . . . and in the Con- 
fessor’s reign it was worth 4os.* This land 
had been held by two sokemen : one of them 
a Canon of St. Paul’s, who had two hides, 
and might alien them at his pleasure. The 
other was servant of Ansgar, Master of the 
Horse, who could not make any grant with- 
out his master’s leave. In the same village 
Ansgot held half a hide under Geoffrey, 
“which land was two ox-gangs.” Some of 
these estates lay in the parish of Great 


* Mr. Parry tells me that the land here has greatly 
decreased in value. 
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Greenford, and were afterwards granted to 
the Priory of Ankerwyke. 

“‘ The parish of Greenford Parva or Corn- 
hull was held under them in like manner by 
the Beaumonts. Ai%lveve, at the time of 
taking the Norman Survey, held half a hide 
in Greenford of the King. The manor of 
Cornhull, Cornhill or Greenford Parva be- 
longed to Walter de Langton, Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, who surrendered 
it to King Edward II. in exchange for 
churches of Cestreton and Worsfield in 
Warwickshire.” 

Then on another page of the record comes 
the notification that “John de Beaumont... 
was seised of roo acres of land: the church 
of Greenford Parva taxed at roos., a ruinous 
messuage, fifteen acres of meadow, held under 
the Priory of St. Helen’s.” 

The church itself is mentioned as a “ small 
and ancient structure of flints covered with 
red tiles.” Inside it is full of a very “‘ dim 
religious light,” to which one’s eyes have to 
grow accustomed before they can discern 
the details. The building dates from about 
the middle of the twelfth century. The font 
is dated 1665, and on it are the words, “ This 
was the gift of Simon Coston ”—the same 
who stated his views on matrimony in the 
inscription on his wife’s monument in Green- 
ford Magna Church. ‘There are some in- 
teresting mural paintings at the west end. 
I noticed a quotation from the first Prayer- 
Book of Edward VI. outside the porch: ‘ As 
touching kneeling, crossing, holding up of 
hands, knocking upon the breast, and other 
gestures, they may be used or left, as every 
man’s devotion serveth, without blame.” 

Another notice attracts one’s attention on 
account of its curious coupling of dogs and 
smokers, and is to this effect: ‘‘No young 
children (except under strict control), dogs, 
nor persons smoking, admitted.” 

There is a brass just outside the chancel 
steps to George Myllet, 1600, and Henry 
Myllet, 1500, presumably. Above this brass, 
on the right-hand side (if one faces the east 
end of the church), is a curious example of 
eighteenth-century monumental inscriptions. 
There does not seem any reason for the 
sculptured tearful baby above it, who is 
turning away from the inscription, wiping 
away his tears with one hand, while he points 
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to the words beneath, which, by the way, 
he is too young to understand: “ Near this 
place are deposited the remains of Lane 
Harrison, Esq., a young gentleman whose 
many good qualities of heart and mind 
rendered him an honour to his family, and 
the delight of his friends, an ornament ; but 
seised by the small-pox he died on xv. of 
August, MDCCXL., in the 26th year of his 
age.... This monument is erected by his 
sisters Mary, the wife of John Clerke, Esq., 
Susanna, Anne, and Sarah.” 

The register in this parish only dates back 
to 1707. 





Che Influence of the Morman 
Conquest upon the Jnvasion 
of England. 


By THE Rev. Georrry HEIILt, M.A. 
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HE Conquest of England did not 
ei ©=prove, when we consider the size 
and the population of the country, 
a difficult task. There was no 
period after the Battle of Hastings, however 
short, when the English seemed to have any 
chance of driving the Normans over the sea. 
A portion of England—perhaps half of it— 
made one good fight for independence —the 
fight on the Sussex downs—but only one; 
while the stand made by the remaining 
portions was weak and contemptible. How 
can we explain this? Why was England 
conquered with such ease? It is remarked 
in identical language by Symeon of Durham 
and by Eadmer—the latter a good authority 
upon the religious feeling of the day—and it 
is repeated by Roger de Hoveden, that the 
slaughter of the Normans was so great at 
Hastings that their victory could only be 
ascribed to a miracle ; and the same religious 
feeling would have regarded the easiness 
of the conquest of England as equally 
miraculous. It is said that on one occasion, 





when the Conqueror expressed surprise that 
England should have been subdued without 
much trouble, the Abbot of St. Albans in- 
formed him that his success was due to the 





English monasteries, which had taken his 
side because they thought he had the best 
right to the crown. That the support of the 
Pope, who must have influenced a consider- 
able portion of English monasticism, had 
something to do with William’s success there 
can be no doubt; but the main reason was 
the want of cohesion among Englishmen. 
The men of the various English provinces 
would not withstand the common enemy 
together, but only separately; they would 
not consent to combine, and consequently 
they were beaten in detail. Possibly they 
thought that, as each district had contended 
against the Danes by itself, in like manner 
might the Normans be encountered. The 
England of the South and of the East-centre 
was the first to meet the invaders. It was 
defeated at Hastings after a contest which 
reflects the highest credit, if not on its skill, 
at least on its valour. But, though there was 
a short time during which it was possible 
that further resistance might be made, no- 
thing more was done in the districts held by 
Godwine’s sons, except in the South-west, 
where the people had not been largely re- 
presented at Hastings. Exeter -was the 
centre of this resistance, and it, too, failed. 
Then came the turn of the North. The 
Danish fleet entered the Humber to assist 
the Northumbrians, and 3,000 Normans 
were put to the sword at York; but the 
result of the rising was another failure. 
Lastly there was an encounter between the 
invaders and the men of the West-central 
districts at Chester; and this, too, resulted 
in favour of the invaders. .The struggle 
among the fens of Ely is hardly to be 
counted as an attempt to throw off the 
Norman yoke; for it was carried on on the 
side of the English by men who might be 
termed the “‘irreconcilables.” Before Here- 
ward had begun the contest the Conqueror 
had already proved that England was his. 
But let us forget facts for the moment, 
and suppose that the Duke of Normandy 
failed in his attempt upon England ; and he 
might easily have done so, although he was 
the most masterful ruler of his day. We 
may admit that Harold, hard fighter though 
he was, was on the whole inferior to William ; 
and yet if the English fleet had retained the 
command of the English Channel, and there 
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was nothing to prevent its doing so; if the 
Pope had not excommunicated Harold, 
thereby causing numbers of adventurers to 
flock to William’s standard by giving -the 
war the appearance of a crusade; if Harold 
Hardrada’s invasion had not prevented the 
English Harold from meeting William with 
the full military force of his kingdom; if 
Harold had not been killed at Hastings ; 
if his brother Gyrth had lived to put himself 
at the head of the English—if any one of 
these eventualities had taken place, it is likely 
that William would never have been King of 
England, and the failure of the Norman in- 
vasion would probably have caused England 
to remain for centuries a loose collection of 
States, and consequently a tempting bait to a 
strong Continental Power. But the Norman 
Conquest made a second conquest morally 
impossible ; for the Normans were not the 
men to allow their places to be usurped by 
others. We cannot, of course, assert that it 
was altogether incredible that an Englishman 
should arise who would amalgamate all the 
conflicting parties and interests in Teutonic 
Britain; but so great was the tendency 
among Englishmen towards disunion that it 
was not at all likely ; for provincial jealousy 
would have proved too strong for him, unless 
he had been a man of very marked ability 
and great strength of character. 

By a consideration of the state of England 
on the eve of the Norman conquest we shall 
see how unlikely it was that the country 
should ever be practically united unless by 
foreign assistance. There were at this period 
in England three provinces of nearly equal 
power and extent—Northumbria, Mercia, 
and Wessex. We must not forget that 
there were other territorial divisions as 
well: Oswald’s earldom, which corresponds 
to the present county of Northumberland, 
and the earldoms of Waltheof, Gyrth, 
and Leofwine. But the _ first- named 
would, from its geographical position, have 
been compelled to throw in its lot with 
the principality which stretched from the 
Humber to the Tyne, old associations 
making this easy; for Deira and Bernicia 
had often in former days constituted one 
kingdom ; and the three other earldoms 
were manifestly but temporary arrangements, 
Waltheof’s being but a detached portion of 

VOL. XL. 


Mercia; Gyrth’s being closely connected with 
Mercia both geographically and, since Offa’s 
days, politically; and Leofwine’s being but 
the eastern portion of an enlarged Wessex. 
Of these three powers—Northumbria, Mercia, 
and Wessex—Wessex was for the time, and 
had been for some time, uppermost. She 
had won this position by the ability of 
Egberct, the weakness of Mercia, and the 
civil discords in Northumbria. She had 
retained it and bettered it both through the 
fact that, while Mercia and Northumbria 
were being continually harassed and over- 
run and finally colonized by the Danes, she 
had enjoyed comparative immunity, except 
on a few occasions, and also by reason of 
the remarkable ability of the West Saxon 
reigning house, there being hardly a King 
from Egberct’s son Ethelwulf to Edmund 
Ironside who was not an able administrator 
and a hard fighter. But the position was 
not an established one. Wessex had shared 
in the general overthrow brought about by 
Canute, and its position of superiority over 
Mercia and Northumbria on the eve of the 
Conquest was as much the result of the 
exertions of Earl Godwine and his sons as 
of the possession of the throne of England 
by the Royal Family of Wessex. Indeed, it 
might be said that, when the two northern 
provinces chose to combine, Wessex was 
compelled to yield to them.. Thus, the dis- 
content of Northumbria and Mercia with 
Wessex caused them in 955 to elect Edgar 
as King under his brother Eadwig, who thus 
became in reality only King of Wessex ; and 
Siward of Northumbria, combining with 
Leofwic of Mercia, had caused the banish- 
ment of Godwine, Earl of Wessex, in 1051. 
It is tery probable that if the storm that 
set in from Normandy had been weathered 
Wessex would have retained her ascendancy 
for a time; for the house of Godwine was 
stronger in every respect than that of Leofwic, 
which now held the Jarger part of both North- 
umbria and Mercia, Edwin and Morkere, 
Leofwic’s sons, being in no point comparable 
to Harold and Gyrth. But there was no 
intrinsic superiority in Wessex over the other 
two great earldoms; in fact, either of them 
by itself would have been equal to Wessex 
in population and military resources if a 
strong ruler had arisen to unite Oswald’s 
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earldom to the rest of Northumbria or to 
reconstitute the Mercia of Offa, a territory 
which included all England between the 
Humber and the Thames; while the two 
combined, as has been before remarked, 
would certainly have been more than a 
match for Wessex, if their rulers were 
superior to the ruler of Wessex for the time 
being. We suppose it to be most probable 
that Wessex would have been in the ascen- 
dant for, let us say, fifty years, and that then, 
owing to its being in the hands of a weak 
grandson of Harold’s, or owing to the dis- 
pleasure of Northumbria and Mercia at the 
selfish policy of Wessex, the southern pro- 
vince might have lost its position of 
superiority to one of the other two. 

It is likely that this would not have been 
Mercia. We make this statement for several 
reasons. Geographically compact though 
the Mercia of Ofia was, being bounded on 
three sides by three great rivers, the Humber, 
the Severn, and the Thames, and on the 
eastern side by the North Sea, yet its unity 
was but on the surface; for in the south- 
west her population was not Anglian, but 
Saxon, being that portion of the West Saxons 
which, under the name of Hwiccas, had 
broken away from the main body; on the 
south-east there were other Saxons, who had 
once formed the kingdom of Essex ; and on 
the north-east the Angles were not Angles of 
Mercian origin, but men who, calling them- 
selves the North folk and the South folk, had 
attempted to maintain a kingdom for them- 
selves between the marshes of Ely and the 
North Sea, and had only become a portion 
of the Mercian kingdom by compulsion. 
Again, the Mercians themselves, by whom 
we mean the North Mercians, the South 
Mercians or Mid-Angles, the Lindiswara, the 
Gyrwas, and the South Angles, were mutually 
very distinct, this distinctness being carried 
to such a pitch that it has been doubted 
whether these tribes, although one King 
reigned over them, ever had a common 
capital. It may be said further that what 
unity Mercia had possessed had been greatly 
impaired by the compact made between 
King Alfred and the Danes, by which Wat- 
ling Street divided it into two portions, a 
Danish and an English. And, lastly, at the 
time of which we are now speaking, the eve 


of the Conquest, this sense of unity among 
the tribes between Humber and Thames 
must have almost, if not entirely, disap- 
peared, owing to a new bisection of Middle 
England which family and political exigencies 
had brought about. In Danish days the 
line dividing Mercia into two parts had run 
from London to Chester or Shrewsbury ; 
now it ran from the Wash to the Severn. 
Under all these circumstances it may, we 
think, be said, with a’ large amount of moral 
certainty, that Mercia would not have been 
ready for a long time, if at all, to contest with 
Wessex the position which may be termed 
the Bretwaldaship. It is, of course, possible 
that another Penda or Wulfhere or Offa 
might have arisen in Mercia at a time when 
Wessex and Northumbria were for some 
reason in themselves weak or under weak 
rulers ; and it is possible, too, that an alliance 
of Mercia with Wales might have turned the 
scales in its favour, or an irruption of Danes 
might have stiffened the Mercian armies and 
given them the victory over the West Saxons 
and the Northumbrians. But it is much 
more likely that before long Mercia would 
have ceased to exist under the pressure of 
either its northern or its southern neighbour, 
perhaps of both. Supposing events had 
turned out so, either neighbour might have 
absorbed the whole collection of States that 
went by the name of Mercia ; but it is most 
likely that Wessex would have encroached 
from the South (this it had already begun to 
do) and Northumbria from the North; that 
the process of detrition would have been 
gradual; and that finally some artificial line 
of demarcation would have been found be- 
tween the two conquering States. Artificial 
to a great extent the line must have been ; for 
there exist no prominent features in Central 
England that would naturally serve as limits 
to kingdoms. We take it, therefore, that in 
the struggle for supreme power Wessex would 
have triumphed at first; for in the early 
months of 1066 it was already uppermost ; 
the House of Godwine was greater in every 
respect than the House of Leofwic; and 
Wessex was homogeneous except for the Jutes 
of Kent, Meon, and Wight, and except for the 
South Saxons who lay to the east of them ; 
whereas Northumbria was distinctly not 
homogeneous, the Danes being dominant in 
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Deira and the Angles in Bernicia, and the 
Angles of Bernicia being, we may suppose, 
about as distinct from those of Deira as the 
Saxons of the South were from those of the 
West. There was in Northumbria no area 
corresponding to that which stretched from 
Wimbledon to Exeter, and from the Thames 
to the coast of Dorsetshire, in which men 
could say, “ We are all of one blood and of 
one speech.” 

There existed in the eleventh century in 
the northern parts of Britain a Gaelic king- 
dom that was being slowly anglicized. Per- 
haps this drawing together of Gael and Angle 
in the North began in 717, when the Pictish 
King of the day expelled the Columban 
clergy and adopted the Catholic Easter, 
being urged to do so by the influence of the 
Northumbrian Church. At any rate, from 
that time forward alliances between the 
Northumbrian Angles and the eastern king- 
dom beyond the Forth, whether termed 
Pictish or Scottish, were frequent. In 756 
Picts and Angles combined to attack Dum- 
barton, the capital of Cumbria or Strath- 
clyde. In the early part of the tenth century 
Cumbria was handed over to the Scots or 
Picts (for we can call them by either name) 
by Edward the Elder; later on, with or 
without the consent of the English, the 
Scots, as they may now be termed, began a 
process of encroachment upon Northumbria 
until the Battle of Carham, fought in 1018, 
put all that part of the province that lay to 
the north of the Tweed into their hands, 
and the King who at the time of the Norman 
Conquest sat upon the Scottish throne, after 
spending an exile in England, had been 
restored to his rights by English arms. The 
tendency, therefore, among the rulers of the 
Scots was southward. An important English 
province was already in their hands, and it 
is not unlikely that Oswald’s earldom, in- 
habited as it was by men of the same race as 
those of the Lothians, would before many 
years have been attacked by the anglicized 
Scots, who, being already in possession of 
Cumbria, as well as of the land north of the 
Tweed, would have closed in upon it from 
two sides. There would probably have been 
a struggle of some severity between the Scots 
in their southward progress and the united 
Danes and Angles of Deira ; but the Deirans 


could hardly have fought successfully for 
long against a King who would have been at 
the head of his own subjects, the Gaels, both 
Pictish and Scottish, who lived between the 
Forth and the Spey, and also of the Angles 
of Bernicia, the Britons of Strathclyde or 
Cumbria, and the Picts of Galloway. If 
Deira in this extremity had been assisted by 
a powerful Wessex, the struggle would have 
been doubtful; but this assistance would 
probably not have been given except from 
motives of policy ; for there was no love be- 
tween the West Saxons and the North- 
umbrians; and a successful Wessex would 
have had no hesitation at the end of the war 
in incorporating Deira within its territories. 
It is not, therefore, by any means fanciful to 
suppose that a victorious Scottish army might 
have reached the banks of the Humber. 
When once nothing but this river or one of 
its tributaries divided the Scots from the 
West Saxons, the struggle for the first place 
among the various kingdoms and princi- 
palities of Britain could not have been long 
delayed. Even if the Scots had never 
conquered as far as the Humber, but had 
been obliged to content themselves with the 
southern boundary which they had won in 
1018, it is likely that the struggle between 
them and the West Saxons would have been 
one of long continuance ; for as time went 
on both kingdoms would appropriate more 
and more of their Celtic hinderland, and in 
doing so gain fresh strength by means of the 
additional troops which they would be able 
to bring into the field. If a conflict had 
taken place within twenty years of the year 
1066, the Scots would have marched to the 
field of battle assisted by the English of the 
Lothians and by the British of a Strathclyde 
that reached to the cross on Stainmore. If 
the conflict had been deferred for another 
fifty years, the Picts of Galloway and the 
Gaelic population north of the Mounth and 
west of the Spey would have joined them ; 
for they were with them at the Battle of the 
Standard in 1137. In another fifty years, if 
the rivalry between the two States still con- 
tinued, the Scots would have drawn rein- 
forcements from the Norwegians of Orkney 
and Caithness, and from the population, 
partly Scandinavian, but chiefly Gaelic, of 
the Western Isles, which the Norwegian con- 
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quest had hitherto separated from the in- 
habitants of the Scottish mainland. The 
English, on the other hand, could have 
drawn auxiliaries from Wales and Cornwall. 
How serviceable these Celtic mercenaries 
would have proved to her may be inferred 
from the frequent use of Welshmen in the 
English armies of the Middle Ages, and from 
the part which Cornishmen have played in 
English history. We will suppose, then, that 
the contest between England and Scotland, 
each assisted by its Celtic hinderland, would 
have been, owing to the equality of the dis- 
putants, prolonged for many years. In this 
case a great advantage would have accrued 
to that State which first seized on Ireland 
and drew from thence recruits for the re- 
plenishment of its armies. But it is more 
than likely that both States would have seen 
the advantage of recruiting their armies from 
Ireland, and that, while Scotland seized the 
northern half, from which she was but a few 
miles distant, England would have occupied 
the southern half, which was within easy 
reach of a fleet setting out from Bristol or 
from the coast of Pembrokeshire. Thus, the 
strife between the two rivals would have 
been almost interminable, or at least would 
probably have been prolonged for centuries, 
unless some lucky circumstance — the rise, 
for example, in either State of a really great 
general or statesman—had turned the scales 
of fortune conclusively in its favour. From 
such a fate Britain has been saved by the 
Norman Conquest. 
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I fap 450 pages of Miss Bateson’s 
NS ey 2 agp ae - aig - 
ies. the consideration of the socia 
rather than the political life of the 
nation. It is a decidedly difficult theme, 
far more open to pitfalls than a narrative of 
wars and successions, or the outline story of 
* Medieval England. By Mary Bateson. Many 
illustrations. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1903. 
8vo., pp. xxviii, 448. Price 5s. We are obliged to 
Mr. Unwin for the loan of several blocks to illustrate 
this notice, 








leading men who flourished during the period. 
There are certainly not more than half a 
dozen English men or women now living who 
have a sufficiently wide knowledge to be able 
to produce a single trustworthy volume on 
so wide a subject. Miss Bateson has, how- 
ever, already done such conscientious and 
painstaking work in the field of literature 
covered by this title, that there need be no 
hesitation in the acceptance of her statements 
and summaries as, broadly speaking, accurate 
as well as interesting, although no footnotes 
nor lists of authorities consulted are forth- 
coming. 

The plan adopted, for grouping the facts 
that are stated and the pictures of social life 
that are drawn, is clear and original. The 
limits that are laid, so far as chronology is 
concerned, for the study of this subject cover 
three centuries ; namely, from 1066 to 1350— 
that is, from the Conquest to that fearsome 
dividing-line, the Black Death. This period 
is treated of in three sections: part one, 
“Norman Feudalism,” 1066 to 1154; part 
two, ““The Lawyers’ Feudalism,” 1154 to 1250; 
and part three, ‘‘ Decadent Feudalism,” 1250 
to 1350. The subdivisions or chapters of 
each part are not quite the same in the three 
sections ; but, practically, the Court life, the 
Church and the monasteries, learning, art and 
education, the tilling of the soil, and town 
life, successively re-occur, under slightly 
different headings, for the three centuries. 
This volume, thus arranged, ought to prove 
of considerable service to those who may 
wish to obtain with speed a careful and vivid 
summary, of some twenty or thirty pages, 
on any of the subjects just enumerated ; it 
therefore has a distinct value as a book of 
reference. Moreover, it is by no means 
unpleasant reading if taken as a whole, whilst 
the general conclusions are well considered 
and weighty. 

Particularly clear are the statements as to 
the working of the manor and the villain 
system during the Norman period, good use 
being made of the Black Book of Peter- 
borough, wherein.a group of vills—the vill 
and the manor being then almost synony- 
mous terms—is systematically gone through, 
and the labours of the different tenants, with 
their rents in money and in kind, described 
in detail. This is supplemented by informa- 
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tion drawn from the early twelfth-century 
leases of the manors pertaining to the canons 
of St. Paul’s, which afford interesting examples 
of the methods then employed in high-class 





In sending the thoughts back to agricultural 
England of the medizeval days, the very great 
extent of sheep-milking, and the making of 
cheese from ewes’ milk, is often forgotten. 





MILKING EWES. 


farming, with accurately measured particulars 
as to the size of the manor-house and its 
various farm accessories. A sufficiency is 
also told of the system of tillage and strip 





This was particularly the case in the Eastern 
counties, and more especially in Essex, where 
the custom lingered on long beyond medizeval 
days. In fact, it was the common practice 



































IRON-WORKERS. 


cultivation, the stamp of which still remains 
on the surface of the country in some of its 
more open parts. A remarkable instance of 
this occurs in the yet open field of Bygrave, 
Herts, which is well illustrated from a photo- 


graph. 


throughout England wherever sheep-walks 
were found. -Even in the comparative wilds 
of the Peak Forest, in Derbyshire, it was 
found well worth while to pen up the sheep 
for milking purposes ; and their milk forms, at 
times, a fairly important item in the annual 
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accounts of that district. An apt illustration 
of the milking of ewes is introduced, taken 
from the Louttrel Psalter, ci7ca 1340. 

The chapter on the privileged condition of 
the burgesses in the Norman days, the toll 
and the merchant gild, with illustrations 
‘drawn from the conditions of the government 
and crafts of such cities as London, Colchester, 
and Winchester, or the monastic borough of 
Bury St. Edmunds, shows Miss Bateson at 
her best, for the old town records of England 
is one of the subjects on which she is specially 
qualified to speak. It is really remarkable 
to find how much sound information on the 
early state of English borough life has been 
compressed into a few pages. Two pictures 
illustrative of the crafts of the times are aptly 


from Eadwine’s Psalter, circa 1150, at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, forms an apt 
tailpiece to the former of these chapters. 

The introduction of the friars in the time 
of Henry III. is described with some spirit, 
though with scant appreciation. An apt 
illustration of a friar preaching in a cheap 
kind of pulpit to a congregation seated on 
the ground, taken from a French MS. of the 
Holy Grail in the British Museum, is, we 
think, incorrectly labelled ‘Open-air Preach- 
ing” ; the men’s heads are uncovered, and 
the audience are probably seated on the 
floor of a church’s nave. 

In each of the three centuries here dealt 
with, particular attention is rightly given to 
the monastic life and influence. Though 





SCHOOL SCENE, circa 1150. 


introduced into this section from a Cotton 
MS., circa 1150, in one of which a tiler is 
applying wooden shingles to a roof, and in 
the other two artificers are securing orna- 
mental wrought-iron hinges to the large door 
of a church. 

Two other good chapters are those which 
deal with “ Learning, Art, and Education” 
in the Norman period, and with “The 
Church, Education, and Learning” between 
1154 and 1250. Those who have not made 
a study of English schooling in the twelfth 
and thirteenth century will probably be 
astonished at the fairly good provision of 
schools, so largely fostered or directly sup- 
plied by the monasteries, that then prevailed. 
A vivid picture of a Norman school, taken 


obviously attempting to deal with the matter 
in a fair and candid spirit, it is here that 
Miss Bateson fails to get a clear grip of her 
subject, and here only that we are able to 
detect a few blunders that are perhaps of no 
great moment. The curious flaw that under- 
lies all the comments in the three chapters 
on this subject is the writer’s inability to see 
the supreme importance in each religious 
house—save in the friaries of the avowedly 
mendicant orders—of a close attention to 
temporal affairs; as otherwise the house 
would have died out. There was no way 
then known of holding property in the funds, 
or in such-like investments, and if they were 
to survive and be able to serve the poor and 
needy, and sustain a round of service of 
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prayer and praise, the farms of the monks 
must be cultivated, and the closest atten- 
tion bestowed upon their lands. Religious 
founders always laid stress upon duties of 
this kind, and the condition of the monastic 
stores both at the mother-house and the 
granges invariably formed part of every 
genuine visitation inquiry. Good farming 
and careful book-keeping were among the 
most creditable features of English monas- 
ticism. The superior smile in which Miss 
Bateson indulges, when finding monastic 
accounts so full of details as to crops and 
buildings, might have been spared, if a little 
more reflection had been given to the 
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A FRIAR PREACHING, 


in the coming centuries found ledgers and 
account-books of, say, the Cowley Fathers, 
the East Grinstead Sisters, or one of the 
several Benedictine houses under the Roman 
Obedience now in England, they would 
appear to be singularly mundane documents, 
and would convey no idea of either the 
spiritual services held by the inmates, or of 
the relief to the sick and afflicted that they 
administered. If, too, Miss Bateson had 
made a study of St. Benedict’s great rule, or 
of the reformed rule of the congregations of 
Cluny or Citeaux, there would have been 
no sneer as to the “sacred ground of the 
monastic shoe-factory,” for every house was 
to do its best to be self-contained, and labour 


was held to be sacred, and a bounden obliga- 
tion of the vowed life. 

The only omission to be noted in this 
comprehensive volume—and it is a strange 
one, though usually made by all our social 
historians—is the complete neglect of forests 
and forest laws. And yet the period covered 
by these pages was when forest law was in 
full swing in a very large part of England— 
in some cases for a time in whole counties— 
and wherever forest law prevailed ordinary 
life was on quite different lines to those 
that prevailed elsewhere. These essentially 
English laws and customs were of the 
greatest interest, and introduced an entirely 
different and very elaborate system of local 
government. The stores of information on 
this subject at the Public Record Office are 
most extensive, but have hitherto escaped 
attention save in certain dry and technical 
legal treatises. Manwood on Forest Law is 
sometimes quoted, but that old writer is 
singularly inaccurate. There might Lave 
been no forests or forest laws in England 
(wherein all social life was so greatly changed) 
so far as these pages are concerned, save for 
a chance allusion of three or four lines as to 
Henry II. insisting on “ protecting his forest 
law from the encroachments of ‘benefit.’” 
And even this is incorrect, for clerks, whether 
secular or religious, could not be “ attached ” 
by forest officers in the same summary 
fashion as laymen ; and the justices in eyre 
at forest pleas had to invoke the aid of the 
Bishops to secure their attendance. 

However, with such a useful, and in the 
main such a trustworthy, book before us, it 
would be most ungracious as well as unfair 
to conclude with any words of censure as to 
possible faulty views or regrettable omissions. 
The whole book is pleasant reading from 
the beginning to the end; particularly is 
this the case with the last few pages of 
shrewd summary. With a single paragraph 
therefrom this inadequate notice may fitly 
conclude : 

“Egoism was not then a prevalent vice. 
. . « Into the great crowd of the anonymous 
were content to fall most of the architects, 
artists, builders, benefactors, and writers. 
And this perhaps because most medizval 
works were the result of co-operation. A 
scribe who penned the whole of a great work 
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might ask a prayer for his soul, or utter a 
desire for a cup of wine for his thirsty body 
at the end of his tedious task ; but too many 
hands were at work for one man to be often 
able to put forward a claim to it in his own 
name. 

J. Cuartes Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 


ef) 


Che London Signs and their 
Associations. 


By J. HoLDEN MACMICHAEL, 
> 


SHE most valuable contributions, 
probably, to the literature of the 
signboard, as it relates to London, 
are those works which register the 
imperishable inscription of the trades token. 
Foremost of these is Burn’s Catalogue of the 
Beaufoy Collection ; then come John Yonge 
Akerman’s Zradesmen’s Tokens, 1843, etc., 
and Boyne’s London Index to the Trades 
Tokens of the Seventeenth Century, revised by 
George C. Williamson, 1889, which is, how- 
ever, based on Burn’s Catalogue of the Beau- 
Soy Tokens in the Guildhall Library. One 
other work not to be overlooked is James 
Atkins’s Zradesmen’s Tokens of the Eighteenth 
Century, 1892. Notable contributions to 
the exclusive treatment of the London signs 
are Mr. Philip Norman’s London Signs and 
Inscriptions, 1893, etc.; Mr. F. G. Hilton 
Price’s Signs of Lombard Street and his 
Signs of Old Fleet Street.* The first, how- 
ever, treats almost exclusively of the sculp- 
tured signs existing either iz situ or in the 
City Museum. As to the last, Mr. Price 
has set an example which, if followed by 
other writers in respect to each individual 
street of importance, would prove an ines- 
timable boon to the future student of London 
antiquities. 

There is another and much neglected 
source which, if the Trinovantine place- 
lorist will follow, he will find an ever-increas- 
ing river of knowledge. One alludes to the 
news-sheets of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
and even the early part of the eighteenth 





* Archeological Journal, December, 1895. 


century, which, although they do not, like 
the token of Clark and Harris, 13, Worm- 
wood Street, Bishopsgate, 1795, furnish the 
student with portraits of such distinguished 
personages as Washington, or, like that of 
J. Hatfield_at the Golden Leg on Snow Hill, 
display the laureated bust of George III., 
yet, in some respects, the newspapers do 
more than the tokens, often affording minute 
details both as to the situation of the house 
whose sign is advertised with the name and 
calling of the occupant in full, and as to the 
thought and manners of the everyday life of 
the times in which they occur. And these 
details are invaluably supplementary to such 
reliable spring-heads of information as the 
Little London Directory, the Stranger’s Guide, 
or Traveller's Directory, by W. Stow, 1721; 
London and tts Environs, six volumes, 1761 ; 
Lockie’s Zopography of London; and James 
Elmes’s Zopographical Dictionary of London, 
1831. 

It is very far indeed from my intention to 
undervalue Larwood and Hotten’s almost 
indispensable History of Signboards; but in 
the course of a long, if desultory, study of 
the house and trade signs generally of 
London, one of necessity had frequent 
recourse to that work, and, admirable as it is, 
the authors’ task was primal rather than 
final, its deficiencies being conspicuously 
apparent with regard to those signs relating 
peculiarly to London, an adequate treatment 
of which was rendered impracticable by the 
plan which was adopted of dealing at a wider 
range with the country generally. So that a 
prolonged acquaintance with that work led 
to the conclusion that the old system of 
distinguishing houses, shops, booths, and 
stalls, by hooped and carved sign, and painted 
signboard, presents, so far as London is 
concerned, a singularly neglected field of 
inquiry. 

It was not until the year 1762 that this 
ancient—one might almost say this primor- 
dial— method of distinguishing one from 
another the dwelling-places of gregarious 
man began to be superseded by the plan of 
numbering. A curious instance of how the 
inhabitants were beginning to feel their way 
towards the numbering of their houses occurs 
in an.advertisement of the time, where con- 
fidence in the exclusive authority of the 
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number is very grudgingly exhibited. This 
announcement runs: “Moses Ferment, 
Snuff-Box-Maker, in Horse-shoe Alley, at 
No. 6, next Door but one to the Blue Ball 
Alehouse, in Middle Moorfields, Makes 
and Sells all sorts of Snuff Boxes,” etc.* 
Such prolix directions for identifying a house 
were very common. A “quack,” for in- 
stance, proclaimed that he dwelt “at the 
Golden Ball and Two Green Posts (there 
being a Hatch with Iron spikes at the door),” 
etc. As he probably displayed a lamp as 
well, he should not, with his Ball and his 
Green Posts, his Hatch and Spikes, have 
been difficult to find. A surgeon, to give 
another instance, no doubt thought it a 
stroke of brevity when he perforce described 
himself as dwelling “in Russell’ Court, over 
against the Cannon Ball, at the Surgeon’s 
Arms, in Drury Lane.”t This sort of 
anachronism, however, still survives in the 
provinces. The Vicar of Baddesley Ensor, 
in Warwickshire, recently called the attention 
of the Atherstone District Council to the 
“ridiculous” postal addresses in vogue in 
his parish, as revealed by the publication of 
voters’ lists. ‘‘ Near the Stocks,” “ Round 
by the policeman’s,” ‘“ Lane leading to the 
church,”’ were some of the addresses quoted, 
and no doubt in many another remote part 
the conditions are the same ; but 


Si volet usus, 2 
Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi, 


even District Councils are powerless, and he 
who would arbitrarily apply the same rules 
to rural as to urban life does not know ‘‘ the 
difference between Philip and Philomel.” 
The fate of the disused signboard was 
sometimes a curious one, and as an instance 
of what was often destined to befall others 
at their general condemnation may be cited 
that of the great swinging sign of the “ Civet 
Cat” which distinguished the still flourish- 
ing old perfumery house of Messrs. Bailey, 
No. 17, Cockspur Street. It was oval- 
shaped, and was first—from 1820 to 1832 
—used as a table in a summer-house at 
Hampstead, and afterwards—from 1832 to 
1840—put to the same use in the garden 


* Daily Advertiser, October 15, 1742. 
+ Spectator, No. 444. 
VOL. XL. 


of the rectory-house at Nuthurst, near 
Horsham.* 

The Westminster signs remained in use 
nine years after the removal of those in the 
City of London. The signs were private 
property. Not so the signposts. The Com- 
missioners of Paving, Westminster, June 21, 


1771, ordained that— 


Whereas several of the inhabitants, having mis- 
taken the notice given by the Commisioners the 23rd 
of April last, respecting the taking down their signs, 
and have taken up the street-posts; whereby the 
streets are left in holes, and become dangerous to 
passengers: Notice is hereby given that the property 
of the posts in the streets are by Act of Parliament 
vested in the committees of the respective parishes, 
and that whoever shall remove any of the said posts, 
or break up the pavement, or cause the same to 
be removed or. broken up, will be prosecuted agree- 
able to the directions of the Act ; and if any accident 
should arise to the public, by the removal of any of 
the said posts, the respective inhabitants will be liable 
to the consequences. 

By order of the Commissioners, 
GEORGE Box, Clerk. 


The decree promulgated in 1762 with 
regard to the City signs does not seem to 
have affected immediately parts outside the 
boundaries, for the following occurs in the 
diurnals of 1768: “Yesterday (August 25) 
the inhabitants of Drury Lane had orders to 
take down their signs, as the streets in that 
place and the neighbourhood will soon begin 
to be new paved.” There was, in fact, a 
general reluctance to dismantle the houses 
and posts of their signs. But “ Athenian” 
Stuart, the distinguished architect, writing in 
1771, could see no picturesqueness in the 
signboard régime. He says: “With the 
multitude habit sanctifies everything, and 
even that deformity to which they are accus- 
tomed becomes beauty in their eyes. When 
first the reformation in the streets began, the 
posts were defended to the last; and the 
pulling down of the signs which choaked up 
and disgraced (!) the streets was regretted as 
a barbarous invasion on the monuments of 
national taste.” f 

Those who retain their old signs are 
naturally proud of them, since they consti- 
tute a guaranty of long years of commercial 


* T had this from a gentleman who had lodged for 
many years in the upper part of the house. 
} Critical Observations on the Buildings and Im- 
provements of London, 1771. 
2E 
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respectability, and a badge of integrity in 
the markets of the world. It is pleasing to 
hear, too, that there is a lingering but stead- 
fast attachment to them on the part also 
of the patrons of those who are fortunate 
enough to possess them, and an unmistak- 
able solicitude is evinced by customers if 
they are even temporarily removed for re- 
pairs. There are, in London, at least a 
hundred such firms who still retain their 
sign, a number that I have myself personally 
verified. 

But whether vanished, evanishing, or re- 
maining, these relics of Old London are no 
less valuable to the student of Metropolitan 
antiquities as landmarks in its commercial, 
social, and topographical expansion, than 
they are pregnant with interest on account of 
their associations. Their history, origin, and 
associations are indeed inseparably bound up 
in the story of the great city’s commercial 
development and in the part it has played in 
national progress—are so interwoven with 
the heraldic achievements of the monarchy, 
the nobility, and of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy and its vicissitudes—with its in- 
ventions, customs, and social changes and 
innovations, that it is remarkable how little 
attention has been given to this picturesque 
and fascinating aspect of the “ City of Masts.” 

The longitudinal character of London’s 
main arteries would afford a favourable op- 
portunity for a running commentary upon 
the house-sign as it occurs in suo proprio 
oco, and possibly this would have been pro- 
ductive of greater interest from a picturesque 
point of view. But, on the other hand, it 
is desirable that the useful purpose should 
be considered of furnishing such a medium 
for reference as would be more readily avail- 
able in an alphabetical order of procedure. 
But, whatever the plan, the area compre- 
hended is roughly from Hyde Park Corner 
to Whitechapel and the Tower east and 
west, and the Goswell Road to Thames 
Street north and south, and it may be said 
of the London signs in some respects as it 
could be said not so long ago of its archi- 
tectural antiquities : 


Where’er one goes, thro’ all its thousand streets, 
Some remnant of its former state is there ; 
Some bygone note of greatness still one meets 
In every alley, court, and place, and square. 





Since the historical associations of the 
taverner’s sign preponderate over those of 
any other individual trade, perhaps it will be 
as well to trace its beginnings in London. 
The once universally employed sign of the 
* Bush,” for instance, which still lingers in 
parts of England and Europe, attests the 
existence in Britain, under the Romans, of 
the caupona, or faderna diversoria, and its 
memory is further perpetuated by place- 
names like Harlow Bush; Beggar's Bush; 
probably Shepherd’s Bush; Bush Lane, 
Cannon Street; and the Bull and Bush, 
Hampstead : 


The Hosiers will dine at the Legge, 
The Drapers at the signe of the Brush ; 
The Fletchers to Robin Hood will goe, 
And the Spendthrift to Begger’s Bush.* 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receiveinformation from our readers 
Sor insertion under this heading.] 


SALES. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HopcE sold 
on the 11th and 12th inst. the valuable library of 
William Crampton, amongst which were the follow- | 
ing: Apperley’s Life of a Sportsman, first edition, 
1842, £20 10s. ; Miss Berry’s Journals, extra illus- 
trated with portraits and autograph letters, 6 vols., 
1865, £12 5s.; Breviarium Romanum, MS. on 
vellum, Sec. XV., £10; Book-Prices Current, 17 
vols., 1888-1903, £10 5s. ; Caricatures by Rowland- 
son and others (400), £25 ; Columna, Poliphilo, 1545, 
410 5s.; Cowper’s Poems, first edition, 2 vols., 
1782-1785, £11; The Humourist, coloured plates b 
Cruikshank, 4 vols., 1819-1820, £16 10s. ; Daniel’s 
Merry England in the Olden Time, extra illustrations, 
4 vols., 1842, £19 10s. ; Pickwick Papers, Victoria 
Edition, extra illustrations, 1887, £14; Doves Press 
Publications on vellum (3), 1901-1902, £42 5s. ; Ever- 
ett’s English Caricaturists, extra illustrations, 1886, 
£20 10s, ; Fuchs, Commentaires des Plantes, Hagué 
binding, 1549, 410; Galeni Librorum Pars III, 





* ‘¢Tondon’s Ordinarie, or Every Man in his 
Humour,” Roxburghe Ballads (printed for the Ballad 
Society, 1874), vol. ii., p. 27. There was Beggar's 
Bush Yard in Gravel Lane (London and its 
Environs, 1761, vol. i, p. 268), and a Golden 
Bush and Sun, in 1727, upon the site of which now 
stands part of Hoare’s Bank (Zhe Signs of Old Fleet 
Street, by F. G. Hilton Price). 
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Hagué binding, 1538, 410; Hore B.V.M., illumin- 
ated MS. on vellum (French), Sec. XV., £38 ; another 
(Italian), Sec. XV., £30; another, French, 14 minia- 
tures, Sec. XV., £86; another, French, 15 minia- 
tures, £60; Lactantius, MS. on vellum, Sec. XV., 
£13 5s; Milton’s Paradise Lost, 1902, bound by 
Cobden Sanderson, £22 10s. ; Molloy’s Court Life 
below Stairs, etc., extra illustrations, 1882-1883, £ 12 ; 
St. Nigri Dialogus, Hagué binding, 1517, £10 15s. ; 
Officium B.V.M., MS. on vellum, Sec. XV., Hagué 
binding, £16 15s. ; Pepys’s Memoirs, extra illustrated, 
5 vols, 1828, £10; Engravings of Sir J. Reynolds's 
Works by S. W. Reynolds, no date, £25. Rossetti’s 
Hand and Soul, Kelmscott Press, 1895, bound by 
Cobden Sanderson, £13 5s. ; Shakespeare’s Second 
Folio, £87 ; Sidney’s Sonnets, Vale Press, bound by 
Cobden Sanderson, 1898, £13 15s.; Gulliver, first 
edition, 2 vols., 1726, £15.—Athenaum, May 21. 


a Ca 
A valuable collection of old English silver plate, the 
property of Sir J. Thomas Firbank, M.P., of The 
Coopers, Chislehurst, was disposed of at Christie’s 
yesterday, and some remarkably high prices were 
secured. A Charles II. plain two-handled porringer, 
with scroll handles, 1681, sold at 250s. per ounce, 
the purchaser being Mr. Mallett, of Bath; a James IT. 
porringer, of similar form, 1685, at 195s. per ounce 
(Mallett) ; 2 William and Mary porringer, embossed 
and chased with animals, 1690, at 270s. per ounce 
(Garrard) ; a James II. tumbler-cup, 1687, at 330s. 
per ounce (Letts) ; a William and Mary beaker, 1688, 
at 205s. per ounce (Letts); a Charles II. beaker, 
inscribed ‘* Richard and Katharine Killingley of 
Deddinton, in ye Isle of Eley, in Cambridgeshire,” 
1674, at 380s. per ounce (Mallett) ; another of similar 
form, 1681, at 195s. per ounce (Mallett); another 
embossed with conventional flowers, 1679, at 195s. 
per ounce (Worsey) ; and a William II. monteith, by 
Wm. Fawdery, 1699, at 100s. per ounce (Garrard).— 
Globe, May 31. 
a 2% 

Messrs. Hodgson included in their sale last week the 
following: Suite d’Estampes pour servir 4 I’ Histoire 
des Mceurs et du Costume des Frangois, original 
impressions of the twenty-four engravings after 
Freudenberg and Moreau, 2 vols., 1775-1777, £1523 
Holbein’s Collection of Portraits by Chamberlain, 
original edition, £30 10s.; Engravings from the 
Collection of Pictures of the Marquis of Stafford, 
coloured copy, 4 vols., large paper, £17 5s.; the 
British Gallery of Pictures, coloured copy, large 
paper, £20; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, extra 
illustrated and enlarged to 9 volumes folio, £45; 
Loggan’s Cantabrigia Illustrata, 1688, £15; Mace’s 
Musick’s Monument, 1676, £10 10s.; Jorrocks’s 
Jaunts and Jollities, coloured illustrations by Alken, 
434; A Trip to Melton Mowbray, coloured, £11 ; 
Thackeray’s Works, édition de luxe, 24 vols., £14 105. ; 
Dickens’s Works, edition de luxe,’ 30 vols., £14 55. ; 
Folk-lore Society’s Publications, 1878-1902, 49 vols., 
£21; Dictionary of National Biography, 66 vols., 
443; Hain, Reportorium Bibliographicum, with 
Copinger’s Supplement, 7 vols., £11 §s.; Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, 5 vols., £12 103. ; Mrs. Frankau’s 
Eighteenth-Century Colour Prints, £12, and John 


Raphael Smith, £16; Villon Society’s Publications, 
29 vols., £22 5s. ; Poems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell (the Bronté sisters), first issue of the first edition, 
1846, £19 5s.—Atheneum, June 11. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 5.—Lord Ave- 
bury, President, in the chair.—Mr. W. Heward Bell 
was admitted Fellow.—Mr. J. G. Waller read a paper 
on the hauberk of chain mail and its conventional repre- 
sentations, in which he criticised Sir Samuel Mey- 
rick’s article in Archeologia, wherein he subdivided 
the hauberk into several modes of manufacture. 
Mr. Waller declared that these were entirely hypo- 
thetical, arising from a misconception of conventions, 
and that the terms given by Sir Samuel should be set 
aside, as representations referred to meant the same 
thing. He also specially entered into the subject of 
banded mail, pointing out the various theories on the 
subject entertained at home and abroad, which he 
criticised and condemned, exhibiting a hauberk which 
he thought showed a simple solution. Various 
illustrations from brasses and drawings were exhibited 
as well as samples of mail. The brass of Sir William 
Molyneux, the great hero of Flodden Field, Mr, 
Waller considered showed him as he appeared in that 
memorable encounter, as it represents him in a coif 
and hauberk of mail, besides the ordinary plate 
covering of the time, hastily assumed, on account of 
the sudden invasion of the Scots, from his ancestors’ 
armoury. It may be noted that of the two banners 
he is said to have taken by his own hands, one was 
that of the Earl of Huntly, the only Scottish chieftain 
who had any temporary success in that engagement, 
—The Rev. C. H. Evelyn White read a note on 
some antique table and other cloths of damask linen, 
pictorially inscribed, two examples of which he also 
exhibited. Other examples, all apparently of the 
eighteenth century, were exhibited by Messrs. H. T. 
Lyon, C. H. Read, and W. Money, and the Rev. R. 
Duke. After referring to the progress of the art 
connected with figured fabrics of woven material, 
especially that of damascening linen, and the various 
uses of napery, the period of its introduction into 
Europe, etc., Mr. White proceeded to comment upon 
the various exhibits. The exigencies of the loom 
frequently result in an abrupt termination of the 
design, subjects being often reduplicated, the members 
of a body becoming detached, inscriptions and objects 
appearing in reversed order, etc. The singular varia- 
tion in cloths having views of London is a little 
remarkable.— Atheneum, May 14. 
ad I 


At the meeting of the RoyvAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE on , 1 Sir Henry Howorth presided, 
—The first paper, by Mr. C. R. Peers, on ‘* The 
White Monastery,” was illustrated with plans and 
drawings. This ruined religious house is near Sohag, 
in Upper Egypt, about 310 miles south of Cairo, on 
the western edge of the desert. Its foundation is 
ascribed to the great Coptic saint, Shanfida, in the 
fifth century. It was then held to be the largest 
church in the world, and its founder called it 
2E 2 
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Jerusalem. Within the enclosure there lived 4,000 
monks and nuns, The remains consist of the monastic 
church, part of which is still used for sacred purposes, 
but the inhabitants are now represented by an illiterate 
Coptic priest and some nine or ten families, who 
occupy houses within the walls, and use the narthex 
as a common receptacle for their rubbish. The atten- 
tion of Lord Cromer has been called to the ruined 
condition of this early monument of Christianity in 
Egypt ; it is hoped that some money will be set aside 
for clearing the site ; and the authorities of the Coptic 
Church have been communicated with on the subject. 
—Mr. P. M. Johnston exhibited and described some 
sketches of the wall-paintings recently discovered in 
the little chapel of Shorthampton, Oxfordshire, 
formerly served by the Benedictine monks of Eyns- 
ham. They range from the end of the twelfth to 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and are of great 
interest. One appears to be unique in English 
ecclesiological art—the story of the Child Jesus 
making birds of clay and endowing them with life. 


~ as 
Mr. C. H. Compton took the chair at the meeting of 
the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION on 
May 18.—Mr. R. H. Forster read a paper on 
‘‘Durham and other North-Country Sanctuaries,” 
He said distinction must be drawn between taking 
sanctuary in an ordinary church and in certain 
churches specially privileged. In the former case 
the culprit had to abjure the realm, in the latter he 
obtained permanent protection. There were about 
thirty churches so privileged in England, those of the 
North being Durham, Tynemouth, Hexham, York, 
Ripon, Beverley, and Wetheral. The origin of their 
privileges is obscure, and in early times their rights 
were probably more limited, but would be increased 
by the reputation of the local saint, which resulted in 
a grant of jura regalia, and royal officials could not 
follow offenders into liberties which possessed such 
semi-independence. In 1342 Beverley, Ripon, Tyne- 
mouth, Hexham, and Wetheral had permanent grth- 
men, or sanctuary men, who were offered free pardons 
if they would enlist under Edward de Baliol for 
service in Scotland; Durham was, probably, in the 
same condition, but the Bishop had his own forces to 
provide for. Anciently many sanctuaries extended 
from the church for a mile in every direction, but 
later the protected area was that subject to the jura 
regalia, which in the case of Durham extended over 
the whole county. The formalities of taking sanctuary 
may be gathered from the “ Rites of Durham” and 
the cathedral registers, and the number of admis- 
sions during the fifty years for which entries are 
extant averaged under six a year. The “ Rites of 
Durham ” says that the grithman was conveyed out of 
the diocese, but this is not supported by the registers, 
which are better evidence, the “ Rites” being of 
doubtful value on this point; expressions in the 
registers, especially ‘‘libertas infra Tynam et Tysam,” 


tend to show that the grithman could live anywhere 
in the county: we find men coming to Durham from 
other sanctuaries, and there are two cases of grithmen 
living in the bishopric years after their admission. 
Out of 240 recorded cases all but two come from out- 
side the county. Crime committed within a sanctuary 


could not be protected at that sanctuary, and a 
criminal of co. Durham could not take sanctuary 
at Durham ; the real sanctuary area was the county 
itself. The reputation of St. Cuthbert and the power 
of the medizval bishops preclude the supposition that 
Durham had lower privileges than are known to have 
been possessed by other sanctuaries.—A second paper 
was read by the Chairman on the question, “ Can 
Votive Offerings be the Subject of Treasure Trove ?” 
which supplemented his previous paper read on 
December 16 last upon the recent decision of 
Mr. Justice Farwell that the finds at Lough Foyle 
were “ treasure trove,” and belonged to the Crown as 


such. 

a 2 bad} 
BRITISH NUMISMATIC Socigty.—May 11.—Mr. P. 
Carlyon-Britton, President, in the chair. Ten new 
members were elected, and eighteen applications for 
membership received. Exhibitions: By the President, 
two remarkable specimens of the early British coinage 
—(1) Asilver coin of Cunobeline, obv. CVN in a 
tablet, as Zvans x., 4, but rev. an animal to left, above, 
a dotted circle enclosing a pellet, below, CAM. This 
adds another reverse type to our knowledge of the 
coinage of Cunobeline, and Mr. Carlyon-Britton drew , 
attention to the fact that a somewhat similar animal 
and the same ornament are to be found on silver 
coins of Eadberht of Northumbria. (2) A copper 
specimen of the same King, as Zvans xi., 8, but with 
portions of the legend CAMvV in the exergue of the 
reverse.—By Mr. Talbot Ready, two interesting 
examples of British ring-money-—viz., small circular 
sections of gold bent to the ordinary penannular form ; 
one was found at Abingdon, the other at Wallingford. 
Also an unpublished salute of Henry VI. struck at 
Chalons-sur-Marne with m.m. crescent.—By Mr. J. 
Burham Safford, four rare Irish tokens, An impres- 
sion of the Society’s seal was exhibited and unani- 
mously approved. It is designed after the beautiful 
Jacobite medal on which Britannia is standing on the 
British shore watching the horizon, and in this instance, 
with the legend AMORE PATRI above, it personifies 
the general union of Britain, the colonies, and 
America in the objects of the Society. Mr. F. Stroud, 
Recorder of Tewkesbury, addressed the meeting on 
the origin and application of the Zxurgat legends in 
the reign of Charles I., exhibiting specimens of the 
Oxford £3-piece and of the Commonwealth crown of © 
1649. Mr. Stroud was asked to contribute a paper 
upon the subject to the Society’s Journal. Dr. Philip 
Nelson, of Liverpool, contributed a complete mono- 
graph on “The Copper Coinage of Ireland,” which 
will be published in the Journal. Trays of coins 
supplied by the author and by Mr. Heblyn, F.S.A., 
and Mr. Lionel Fletcher, who have assisted Dr. 
Nelson, were shown in illustration of the series, and 
the work will rank as a standard authority on the 
coinage of Ireland. 

ss 
At the May meeting of the SocieTY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF SCOTLAND Mr. A. H. Millar, Dundee, com- 
municated a notice of a number of sheets of ecclesi- 
astical music found in the burgh charter-room of 
Dundee, and exhibited the recovered leaves of the 
missal to which the music had belonged. In 1888 he 
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had submitted to the Society several sheets which he 
had found pasted as stiffening into the covers of an 
old protocol book of Robert Wedderburne, dated 
1580-1585, and the sheets now found were similarly 
obtained from another of Wedderburne’s protocol 
books, dated 1575-1576. All the sheets form part of 
the same volume of a Roman missal, the text being in 
black letter with red uncials, and the staff lines and 
rubrics also in red, and the large initial letters decor- 
ated with grotesque faces and floral scrollwork. 
Altogether six and a half pages of the missal have 
been thus recovered.—Mr. J. Graham Callander read 
a paper on ‘* A Stone Mould for Casting Flat Bronze 
Axes and Bars found in the Parish of Insch, Aberdeen- 
shire,” which he exhibited.—Mr. Ludovic M‘Lellan 
Mann spoke about composite stone implements, with 
special reference to the primitive flint-toothed thresh- 
ing-machine called ‘‘tribulum” by the Romans, two 
modern specimens of which he had recently obtained 
in Turkey, and presented to the National Scottish 
Museum of Antiquities. He defined composite stone 
implements for cutting or other purposes as formed of 
flints or other stones mounted in a setting of wood or 
other suitable substance, describing the harpoons and 
knives of prehistoric Scandinavia and Central Europe, 
the javelin and sword-like ay ag of ancient Mexico, 
the saws and sickles made by inserting a row of 
serrated flakes in a wooden handle used in prehistoric 
Italy, and a similar implement from Egypt. The 
tribulum was then described as a sledge of wood, 
armed on the under sides with some hundreds of flint 
flakes set in rows, which is dragged over the harvested 
material spread out on a prepared threshing-floor, 
whereby the straw is cut up and the grain separated 
from the ear. This interesting archaic survival is 
still used as the common threshing-machine in many 
parts of the East, but it was argued that it could 
never have been used in Britain. The method of 
manufacturing the flint flakes for the implement and 
setting them in the wooden framework was described 
as seen by the author in Turkey. 
os of oF 
The meeting of the SOMERSET ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
Society, which was held at Cheddar on May 14, 
was largely attended ; the members, after inspecting 
the prehistoric remains which were recently discovered 
in Goughs Caves, Cheddar, listened to an interesting 
address by Mr. H. N. Davies, F.G.S., on the subject. 
Mr. Davies, who has made a careful study of the 
remains, stated that the supra-orbital ridge of the skull 
was very prominent, the frontal bone was of extreme 
thickness (being 9 millimetres in depth), and the jaw 
was of extreme width, the condyles being 120 milli- 
metres apart. Mr.. Davies said that in his opinion 
the remains formed a link between the most ancient 
type of man at present known and the type which 
existed in the neolithic period. The flints found near 
the remains were probably of the Magdalenian period 
described by M. Mortillet, the French archeologist. 
= =| & 

The May meeting of the Royat Society oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF IRELAND took place in Kilkenny, At 
the evening gathering the Rev. Canon Ffrench pre- 
sided, and read a paper on Clonegal, and dealt with 
its history.—Another paper was contributed by Mr. 


G. D. Burtchaell on ‘The Manor of Erlestown, 
Co. Kilkenny.”—Rev. Canon Hewson exhibited two 
very interesting curios—one, a picture of an Irish 
chieftain of the fourteenth century, and the other, an 
old pipe, which he found at Askeaton, co. Limerick, 
and which bore the date 1735. _On the following day 
the members visited Gowran, Graiguenamanagh and 
other places of interest in the locality. 
bd I 

Among the many other meetings and excursions 
which we have not space to notice in detail we may 
mention the very successful trip of the members of the 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ANTIQUARIAN 
Society tothe Hebrides on May 19 to 26; the excur- 
sion of the East HERTS ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
in the Albury-Hadham district on June 2; the annual 
general meeting of the NoRFOLK AND NORWICH 
ARCHZOLOGICAL Society at Norwich on May 26; 
the pleasant water-trip of the BRISTOL AND GLOUCEs- 
TERSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY from Bredon 
to Strensham and Pershore on June 7 ; the meeting 
of the SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY, in delight- 
ful weather, on June 7, at Chichester and Bosham ; and 
the annual gathering of the DERBYSHIRE ARCH£O- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY at Chesterfield on May 13 and 14. 





Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


INFLUENCE OF THE PRE-REFORMATION CHURCH 
ON SCOTTISH PLACE-NAMES. By James Murray 
Mackinlay. Edinburgh : Blackwood, 1904. 8vo., 
pp. xx, 463. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

Place-name study is probably progressive in the 
North, and one hopeful sign is in specialization. 
When a student restricts the area he professes there 
is hope, for he may then know something in intimate 
detail of the topographical records of his district— 
records familiarity with which can alone warrant 
reasonably safe speculation even afier the philological 
stumbling-blocks have been carefully avoided. 
Specialization may be in the language particularly 
concerned, such as Gaelic or Norse. Or it may be 
in the class of names discussed, as in this excellent 
effort of Mr. Mackinlay’s. 

He has long been an explorer of exemplary, and in 
view of certain circumstances, phenomenal diligence 
in the rather tangled wilderness in which the 
memories of early Scottish religion, pagan and 
Christian, lie hidden. He has in earlier studies had 
good fortune as well as patience in seeking the foot- 
steps of the saints in Scottish topography and folklore, 
His present book brings together a very numerous 
body of place-name evidences showing the hold the 
saints had on the lives and memories of the people. 
His method is to group examples round a root term, 
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such as £i, eaglais, or kirk, chapel, cross, or well, saint, 
monk, nun; priest, or friar. This system has the 
great disadvantage of making chronological method 
impossible, and jumbles the recent and the remote in 
the confusion of a broad generalization not very safe 
for scientific inferences. One besetting weakness of 
Mr.. Mackinlay is his too ready acceptance—always 
most courteously acknowledged—of other people’s 
unvouched and unvouchable guesses as if they were 
propositions which the other people had demonstrated. 
For instance, in his index we find ‘‘ Lann Bedleim,” 
and the text has this citation: ‘‘ Langbedholm, near 
Moffat, is ‘ Lann Bedleim’ Church of Bethlehem.” 
This.is a second-hand blunder, being an unfortunate 
quotation of one of the worst guesses ever made in 
place-name etymology. It manufactures a ‘‘ Welsh ” 
church which never existed, for—as long ago demon- 
strated in a review which Mr. Mackinlay elsewhere 
cites—it was pointed out that the word was historically 
Lang-boddom—z.e., long bottom—a stretch of water- 
side meadowland. Mr. Mackinlay’s strength lies in 
ecclesiastical legend and parochial lore rather than in 
charter sources, and perhaps, on that very account, his 
work, if less severely scientific, is the better stocked 
with information and entertainment. His index, 
highly commendable for fulness and care, makes 
available to the hagiologist, the inquirer after church 
history, the folklorist, and the historical antiquary a 
veritable miscellany of old facts, traditions, and 
observances primarily designed to explain and co- 
ordinate the ecclesiastical elements in Scottish local 
nomenclature. Time rather tends to deepen than to 
obliterate the footprint of the saint. 
*x* kK x 

SLINGSBY AND SLINGSBY CasTLeE. By Arthur 

St. Clair Brooke, M.A., for twenty years Rector. 

Sixteen illustrations. London: Methuen and 

Co., 1904. 8vo., pp. xii, 272. Price 7s. 6d. 

By the courtesy of the editor I have been asked to 
write a short notice of this book, although during the 
eight years that I was rector of a parish adjoining 
Slingsby I enjoyed the friendship of the author, a 
friendship which is still maintained, Moreover, 
Mr. Brooke has been good enough in his preface 
to acknowledge that the inception of the work was 
due to myself, and to thank me, after far too generous 
a fashion, for the small help that I have rendered 
in carrying it through. Under these circumstances, it 
might not be quite fair to the readers of the Antiquary 
to write any anonymous praise of these pages, and it 
seems preferable to offer a few remarks after a more 
personal fashion. 

Readers must put what discount they please upon 
my estimate ; but after nearly forty years of topographi- 
cal reviewing for leading journals, it is my matured 
opinion that this work comes within the ten best books 
of local history that have been printed in England 
during that long period. Various volumes have been 
published during that time which are more exhaustive 
in their treatment, and which yield more distinct 
satisfaction to the plodding antiquary in search of 
original data; but this well-produced and charm- 


ingly-illustrated book of some 300 pages is one 
of the most pleasantly-written histories of a country 

rish and its inhabitants, ancient and modern, that 
it has. ever been my lot to read, The statement 


on the title-page that Mr. Brooke has had twenty 
years’ experience as rector of Slingsby makes us at 
once think of the famous book of another North 
Riding incumbent, the late Canon Atkinson’s Forty 
Years of a Moorland Parish. This somewhat briefer 
book well deserves a place on the same shelf, and in 
some respects is a decided improvement on the older 
volume, for the early manorial history has in this case 
been most patiently investigated. All manner of 
great folk were connected in the past with this little 
village on the southern edge of the Vale of Pickering. 
Mowbrays, Wyvilles, Hastinges, Cavendishes, Shef- 
fields, and Howards had from time to time more 
or less intimate association with Slingsby, and were, 
for the most part, the occupants or builders, or re- 
builders, of its castle. Herein lay a great temptation 
to prolixity if the writer had been a mere book-maker 
or word-spinner. Those who know the fashion after 
which many a parish history has been written, wherein 
a variety of dull chapters have been printed of well- 
known facts pertaining to families of average cele- 
brity, who were merely overlords of that manor in 
conjunction with scores of others, will be thankful 
for what Mr. Brooke has not written, as well as for 
that which he has put on record. When men like 
Roger de Mowbray, Leonard Hastings, or William 
Cavendish, who had a real connection with Slingsby, 
are brought before us, no foolish attempt is made 
to give a dry epitome of their whole lives, but two or 
three salient points are taken that make them stand 
out as genuine personalities after a vivid fashion. 

It would be difficult, also, to give too much praise 
to the admirable way in which the difficult subject of 
place and field names is treated, and the manner in 
which they are made to throw light on what is termed 
‘* the making of Slingsby.” 

The comprehensive chapter styled ‘‘ Some Changes 
and Survivals” is delightful reading, even for those 
who know nothing whatever of the district at first 
hand. The accounts of William Walker’s (rector 
from 1834 to 1855) magpie and jackdaw that per- 
sisted in church attendance, of the collecting of the 
tithe corn in kind, of the lord of the scythe-mowers 
and the customs of his company, of the Plough 
Monday processions and dances, of the free hunt over 
the Carlisle estate on November 5, of the game of 
Knutspell or Dabspell, of the barring-out of the 
schoolmaster on ‘‘Collop Monday,” or of the tarry- 
ing of the court-baron and court-leet, notices to 
attend which are still affixed to the church doors, 
are all set forth after a cheerful fashion, with many 
another custom and circumstance that dies but a 
gradual death in the rural districts of Yorkshire. 

For those, cleric and lay, who may be contemplating 
the writing of the story of their own parish, these 
pages are bound to prove rich in suggestive matter, 
as well as directly serviceable in the light of an 
admirable model. J. CHARLEs Cox. 

*x* kK x 
THe GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY: ENGLISH 
TOPOGRAPHY. Part XV. (London, vol. i.). 
Edited by G. L. Gomme, F.S.A. London: 
Elliot Stock, 1904. Demy 8vo., pp. viii, 342. 
Price 7s. 6d. - 

All lovers of London—and what lover of the past 

is not one of the band ?—will welcome this latest in- 
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stalment cf Mr. Gomme’s garnerings from the rich 
fields of the old Gentleman's Magazine. The London 
he has taken is the London of the present day—that 
is to say, the area within the jurisdiction of the 
London County Council. It will take three volumes, 
of which this is the first. Naturally, Mr. Gomme 
begins at the centre of things—with the City of 
London itself, a part only of which is dealt with in 
these pages. The second volume will contain the notes 
relating to the rest of the City, and to that portion of 
the Metropolis without the City which was formerly 
in the county of Middlesex. The third will contain 
the portions formerly in the counties of Surrey and 
Kent, with an index to the three volumes. It is an 
admirable and comprehensive scheme, and so well is 
this first part carried out that antiquaries will await 
with impatience the completion of the undertaking. 
It would be quite impossible to indicate in a short 
review a tithe of the many points of interest that 
present themselves in such a collection of notings, 
many of them of value as the results of contemporary 
observation. Antiquaries will hardly need to be 
warned that many statements in these pages have 
been corrected by later research; but here we see, 
as Mr. Gomme well says, ‘‘ London in the making.” 
The personal note is insistent. We get first-hand 
accounts of journeys, personal impressions of various 
kinds. At p. 191, for example, is a sad and 
striking picture of poverty in a London slum in 
1780, while at p. 25 is an account from personal 
experience of the condition of eight of the roads out 
of London in 1756. Especially valuable are the 
notes descriptive of places and buildings of historical 
and antiquarian interest long since swept away, which 
were made either just before or soon after the work 
of destruction was begun. They suggest many 
melancholy reflections ; but one feels a strong sense 
of gratitude to the writers. The whole volume is a 
delightful miscellany. 


*x * xX 
SoctiaAL ENGLAND. Edited by (the late) H. D. 
Traill, D.C.L., and J. S. Mann, M.A. Vol. V. 
of the illustrated edition. London: Cassell and 
Co., 1904. Square 4to., pp. lii, 864. Price 
14s. net. 

The fifth volume of this remarkable book-museum 
of the social history of England carries the work 
towards its conclusion. Mr. Mann, who is, we 
imagine, responsible for this enlarged and amply 
illustrated edition of the work originally composed 
by Dr. Traill, will have an enviable but difficult task 
in selecting from a wealth of rich material for his 
last volume on the nineteenth century. Meanwhile, 
this record of the Georgian era has its own attrac- 
tions and its own limitations. Especially from the 
point of view of illustration, which is the deliberate 
aim and high achievement of this edition, the 
eighteenth century does not compare happily with 
the two before it, and naturally this inferiority is 
reflected in this volume. But that is the fault of 
neither Mr. Mann nor his coadjutors ; as he himself 
admits, the era ‘‘is somewhat lacking in those 
conventionally picturesque elements that adorn the 
earlier periods of English history.” Its material 
features were often coarse, its ideals gross, and its 
religion, art, and literature for the most part lower in 


tone than those of the years which preceded ‘and 
followed it. But from a sociological and antiquarian 
point of view these very defects have their virtues. 
The manners and fashions of the time, betrayed in 
the outward tokens of the pastimes and costumes of 
society, lent themselves to the recording pen of the 
satirist or pencil of the caricaturist. It is a period 
which Hogarth at one end and Rowlandson at the 
other have made familiar to us all, and one is not 
surprised to find their work here copiously quoted. 
In the coloured plate of ‘‘ Ladies in Evening Dress, 
1796,” one sees the extreme ridiculousness of the 
fashion in female dress. In Hogarth’s painting of 
**A Commons’ Committee on the Fleet Prison, 
1729,” one has a typical instance of the stilted spirit 
of the age. A curious interest attaches to many of 
the rare prints chosen by Mr. Mann and described 
in the ample Notes to J/lustrations, which we have 
before praised in the earlier volumes. Examples are 
the ‘‘Guy’s Hospital Ward of 1725,” with its stuffy 
cubicles, and ‘‘ Scarborough Sands in 1735,” with a 
bathing-machine, and an artist painting on the spot 
where three generations later the great Turner 
painted his water-colour drawings (it is curious that 
here no work of his is reproduced, to reign among 
the pictures of many of his contemporaries which are 
shown). The portraits, we confess, are not so in- 
teresting as in the preceding volume, but one or two 
are eminent among others, such as that of Handel, 
by Thornhill, from the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge, and Sterne, by Gainsborough, from the 
galleries at Salford. In speaking of the pictures we 
may note a curious slip on p. 393, by which a Gains- 
borough landscape is assigned to the National Portrait 
Gallery ; but such a trivial error only serves to accen- 
tuate the diligence and care given to the production 
of a really valuable popular work.— W. H. D. 
*x 

WARRINGTON’S ROMAN REMAINS. By Thomas May, 

F.S.A. Scot. Many illustrations. Warrington: 

Mackie and Co., Lid., 1904. 8vo., pp. iv, 87. 

Price 5s. net ; large paper Ios. net. 

The excavations at Warrington have been spread 
over tive years of systematic work, and have been 
carried out by means of private subscriptions, supple- 
mented by grants from the Museum Committee of the 
Warrington Corporation and a grant from the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. Mr. 
May has been closely associated with the whole work, 
which was carried out under his personal supervision. 
He was responsible for its initiation, and for many 
interesting discoveries made in connection therewith. 
The exploration of the Roman fort near Warrington 
has been fruitful, and the results are here all carefully 
chronicled. But the most interesting parts of Mr. 
May’s record are those which deal with the discovery 
of iron-smelting furnaces of the Roman period, and 
of the evidences of glass manufacture, which were 
found at Wilderspool and Stockton Heath. The 
discovery by Mr. May of two sets of ovens and 
furnaces at Stockton Heath in 1902-1903 cleared up 
several points left doubtful by his previous discoveries, 
and made tolerably plain the whole Roman method of 
iron-smelting. The book before us is a most useful 
record of permanent value. It chronicles the results 
of careful observation and patient labour, and reflects 
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great credit on its compiler. It is very creditably 
produced, and is freely and well illustrated. 


* Kk * 

Tue DomMEsDAY Boroucus. By Adolphus Ballard, 
B.A., LL.B. With 4 plans. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1904. 8vo., pp. viii, 135. Price 6s. 6d. net. 

It does not detract from the value of this book 
to state—as, indeed, is admitted by the author—that it 
could not have been written had it not been for 
Professor Maitland’s Domesday Book and Beyond, and 
Mr. Round’s invaluable introdactory essays on the 
domesday of those counties that have already been 
treated of in the great volumes of the Victoria County 
History Scheme. Building on the foundations sug- 
gested by these two able students of the Great Survey, 
Mr. Ballard has made a thorough collection of the 
evidence as to the municipal customs of the last half 
of the eleventh century. The differing methods 
adopted by the various groups of domesday commis- 
sioners introduces the usual element of confusion into 
calculations based on these returns, so that Mr. 
Ballard finds it difficult to realize what was exactly in 
the minds of the Crown valuers when they wrote of a 
borough. But this book is a most genuine and 
valuable contribution to the history of the times, for 
we now possess between two covers all that can be 
gleaned, after a careful and critical examination, with 
regard to every borough named in the survey. One 
point stands out quite clear—namely, that the boroughs 
were at that date included in the Corpus Comitatus, us 
is shown by the constant interference of the county 
sheriffs within the borough limit. 

Nor is this book nearly so simpte a matter as it 
might seem to be at first sight, for its production 
involved the careful study of every page of the survey, 
and not merely of the separate descriptions of the 
boroughs. Many incidental references to town 
property or town houses are concealed amid the 
descriptions of adjacent agricultural properties. Thus, 
for the one borough of Canterbury, there are sixteen 
entries of houses in that town hidden away in the 
appurtenances of neighbouring rural property. In 
this way the landlords of the county outside the 
boroughs frequently became contributories to the sup- 
port of the towns, and became chargeable with the 
repairs of the walls. Among a multiplicity of interest- 
ing and unexpected information that can be gleaned 
from these pages, it would seem from indications at 
Oxford, Norwich, and Colchester that women could 
be burgesses ; whilst an Ipswich entry establishes the 
fact that a burgess could be a slave (servus). This 
book will henceforth be an essential to any student of 
county or town history, and we are grateful to Mr. 
Ballard for its production. 

* 


ANTWERP: AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. By Wilfrid 

_ €. Robinson. London: &. ani 7, Washbourne, 

1904. 8vo., pp. viii, 288. Price §s. net. 

The history of Antwerp has been dramatic and 
eventful. Mr. Robinson, in the volume before us, 
has turned the French and Flemish historians and 
chroniclers to good account, and has written a read- 
able, if somewhat superficial, sketch of the moving 
story. He covers so much ground in small space 
that his narrative, especially in the early chapters, 
has to move with such celerity as to leave the reader 


rather breathless ; and the general effect of the author’s 
style is somewhat staccato. The archeology and 
ecclesiology of the city are not touched. Mr. Robinson 
has aimed at relating the outline of the city’s outer 
history, and readers who do not wish to go below the 
surface, and who are content with a chronicle of 
events, will find his book a useful and accurate sketch. 
There is a plan of Antwerp as it was about 1600. 


* *k xX 
Messrs, Alden and Co., Ltd., of Oxford, send us, as 
a companion to their well-known Guide, Near Oxford, 
a popular, historical, and architectural handbook to 
some scores of villages and places of interest within a 
radius of about fifteen miles of the University City. 
It is written by the Rev. H. T. Inman, M.A., is 
freely illustrated, and is sold at 1s. net. We wonder 
that such a capital idea has not been carried out 
before. Among many familiar names there are not 
a few villages here described and illustrated which 
are very little known. Special attention is paid to 
the churches. We heartily commend this little book. 
*x* kK x 

In the Architectural Review, June, is an illustrated 
study of the lifeand work of Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, 
the brilliant architect, whose noblest memorial is 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. The new chapter of 
‘English Medizeval Figure Sculpture” deals with 
thirteenth-century oolite effigies of the West of 
England, with ten illustrations. There is also an 
illustrated paper, by Mr. J. Wood Brown, on the 
“Forms of the Tuscan Arch.” The Genealogical 
Magazine, June, contains several interesting papers. 
‘* Bogus Baronets,” ‘‘ How to Use a Coat-of-arms,” 
and the ‘‘ Romanoff Dynasty ” are among the topics 
dealt with. We have also on our table the Report of 
the Colchester Corporation Museum for the year to 
March 31, 1904, a record of marked progress ; the 
Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, No. 2, 
May, which contains a contemporary account of the 
last illness and death of George Fox, which has 
never before been published ; Yorkshire Notes and 
Queries, May, full of interesting matter relating to 
the great northern county; the Zast Anglian, 
November and December, 1903—we are glad to 
see that there has been some response to the 
editorial appeal in the October issue; the American 
Antiquarian, May and June; Sale Prices, May 31; 
and a book catalogue (chiefly “occult” literature) 
from Karl T. Volcker, Frankfort. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them tf not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To thts 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” ¢f of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘‘ ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions, 





